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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 

Twelfth Annual Meeting, Bretton Woods, N. H., July t-2, J909. 



FIRST SESSION 

(Thursday, July 1, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 
The meeting was called to order by the 

President, Mr Herbert O. Brigham of Rhode 

Island. 
THE SECRETARY read the following 

extract from a letter from Mr Chase, 

State Librarian of New Hampshire, to the 

President of the Association. 

"The trustees of the New Hampshire 
state library desire me to say to you as 
the representative of your Association, 
that they will have headquarters in room 
207 at the Mt Washington during the en- 
tire week, and that they and myself will 
be very glad at all times to do anything in 
our power to aid you and to make the 
meeting of the Association a success." 

The President then delivered his annual 
address. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Once again we are gathering for our 
annual conference and the routine of work 
is dropped for a week of pleasurable busi- 
ness, or if you prefer, a week of business- 
like pleasure. It is a fitting time to re- 
view the year, to compare results, to learn 
by the experience of others, and to set 
a higher standard for the year to come. 
We need these conferences. Our united 
work is handicapped by geographical bar- 
riers, by individual effort in fifty common- 
wealths. We can never all come together, 
but as the meeting place shifts to the va- 
rious points of the compass, we can by per- 
sistent attendance, meet our fellow work- 
ers and eventually learn to know them. 
Let us glance over the field. 

Here in New England there has been 
but one change during the year, the pass- 
ing of one of the deans of the library pro- 
fession, Caleb B. Tillinghast, of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr Tillinghast was a lovable, 
kindly man who shrank from publicity and 
who found in the association of his books 
the comfort and solace which they so 
often give. He held decided opinions and 



had little patience with certain tendencies 
of library activity. He never participated 
in meetings of this character. It was our 
loss, as the weight of his opinion, the 
sanity of his judgment and the extensive 
knowledge of his chosen vocation would 
have been of great value to us all. His 
successor, Mr Belden, is with us today 
and we gladly welcome him to our num- 
ber. 

New England is fully represented at this 
conference. Mr Emery, of Maine, is on 
the program for an address. Mr God- 
dard is here from the Green mountain 
state, and Mr Chase, of New Hampshire, 
is playing the part of host. Announce- 
ment has already been made regarding 
the courtesy extended by the trustees of 
the State library. We appreciate this kind- 
ness and the warm welcome given us by 
the men and women of the Granite state. 

In mentioning Mr Goddard, of Connecti- 
cut, and Mr Wyer, of New York, atten- 
tion should be called to the fine new 
state library buildings now in process of 
erection in the capitals of these states. A 
meeting of the National Association of 
State Libraries would hardly seem possi- 
ble without the presence of our ex-presi- 
dent from Pennsylvania. He has passed 
through a successful year and reports a 
new legislative reference department. 

Among the newcomers are Mr Harring- 
ton, from Delaware, and Miss Shaffer, 
from Maryland. Mr Mcllwaine, of Virgin- 
ia, whom some of us met for the first 
time at Minnetonka, is unable to be pres- 
ent. He undoubtedly obtained a good im- 
pression of our Association and its work, 
for on his return he made arrangements 
to distribute to each library a copy of the 
valuable "Journals of the house of bur- 
gesses." Mr Gilmer, the new librarian of 
West Virginia, did not state his inten- 
tions in regard to the conference, but 
writes that he proposes to start a legisla- 
tive reference department. From across 
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the border, Mr Kavanaugh, of Kentucky, 
"extends a greeting of fraternal feeling 
and good wishes." He is engaged in the 
pleasurable task of moving and expects to 
occupy quarters in the new capitol at 
Frankfort. Mrs Cobb, of Georgia, re- 
grets her inability to attend our confer- 
ence as the legislature meets in midsum- 
mer. She states, "I cannot express how 
I need and miss the stimulus of those 
meetings," and concludes with best wishes 
and the friendliest of greetings to the As- 
sociation. From other parts of the South 
there has been slight response. Arkansas 
and Florida have failed even to answer 
letters for the past three years, but from 
the far Southwest Mr Winkler writes: 
"Bretton Woods is so far from Texas that 
I cannot be with you, but you may count 
on me for helping the good work along 
as far as I can be of service." 

The Mississippi valley was well repre- 
sented at Minnetonka, but the location so 
far eastward this year has retarded the at- 
tendance from that quarter. Mr Brigham, 
of Iowa, Miss Thayer, and Mrs Webber, 
of Illinois, and Mr King, of Minnesota, are 
present. We miss Glazier, of Wisconsin, 
but Mr Thwaites, Mr Legler, and Mr 
Tilton, worthily represent the Badger 
state. Many letters of regret have been 
received. Mr Brown, of Indiana, has for- 
warded the report of the Committee on 
exchange and distribution of state docu- 
ments, but finds himself unable to attend 
the conference. Mr Galbreath, of Ohio, 
has an address to deliver before the Ohio 
teachers' association, and Mrs Spencer, 
of Michigan, cannot leave Lansing on ac- 
count of pressing duties. She is conduct- 
ing a successful legislative reference de- 
partment and is "learning by experience 
what to do and what not to do." Mrs 
Call, of North Dakota, hoped to be in 
attendance. Mr Robinson, of South Da- 
kota, who joined our ranks last year, 
writes an interesting letter and states that 
on next January his library will occupy 
quarters in the new capitol building. He 
does not expect to come East this sum- 
mer. Nebraska is represented by Miss 
Ray, deputy state librarian, as Mr Rich- 



ardson was detained by court duties. Mr 
Paine, of the State historical society, was 
obliged to attend a meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association. Kan- 
sas reports a very encouraging and pros- 
perous winter, winding up with an appro- 
priation for a new historical building. Mr 
Bell, of Montana, has resigned and on 
June 1st was succeeded by W. Y. Pem- 
berton. These constant changes in office 
can hardly inure to the good of the serv- 
ice. Miss Bond, of Wyoming, has jour- 
neyed 2,500 miles in order to attend this 
conference and afterwards proposes to 
visit some of the eastern libraries. I as- 
sure her of a hearty welcome from us all. 
Miss Dunton, of Idaho, sends a long and 
interesting letter in which she expresses 
a hope that some day she may have the 
pleasure of meeting the members of this 
Association. She feels the need of more 
systematic methods of book purchase 
among trustees, and also mentions the sub- 
ject of legislative reference department 
work, speaking a good word for the "Year- 
book of legislation." Idaho is also erect- 
ing a new capitol building which will re- 
lieve the congested condition of the State 
library. 

Many of us will regret to learn that Miss 
Stevenson, who attended the Minnetonka 
meeting, has severed her connection with 
the state library of Colorado. I have not 
been informed regarding her successor. 
Statistical information has been received 
from the neighboring state of Utah, but 
Nevada and Arizona fail to respond to 
our letters. From the Pacific coast come 
pleasant words of fraternal greeting. Mr 
Hitt, of Washington, is detained by per- 
sonal reasons, and Mr Gillis, of California, 
extends best wishes for the success of the 
Association. He states that the State li- 
brary has moved back into the capitol and 
has materially increased its working funds 
during the past year. The library is rep- 
resented by Mr Greene, President of the 
board of trustees, who, it may be remem- 
bered, met with us at Narragansett. 

The correspondence with the state libra- 
rians has brought forth results. With 
scattered exceptions the majority of the 
libraries report progress. The number of 
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state capitols and library buildings in 
course of erection is noteworthy. The leg- 
islative reference movement is spreading, 
the state library is becoming more and 
more an effective library agency, and the 
appointees to the position of state libra- 
rian are selected with more care and 
forethought. The state library is being 
more and more removed from the realm 
of politics. Ten years ago a dozen state 
libraries stood out pre-eminent, to-day 
nearly two score are doing effective work. 
Increased forms of activity, efficient use 
of the source material in the library, spe- 
cial collections of genealogy, local history, 
newspapers, manuscripts, and state papers 
and the intelligent utilization of the vast 
documentary collections; all these have 
played a part in bringing up the standard. 
In addition there is the work outside the 
library building in the form of traveling 
libraries, library aid, educational work, and 
that later development, the museum, with 
its innumerable forms of instruction and 
entertainment. There now exists a solid 
phalanx of energetic, effective libraries in 
nearly every capital from coast to coast. 

Three years ago, I read a paper before 
this Association on "Co-operation among 
state libraries." The need of this co-oper- 
ation is yearly becoming more and more 
evident. We must work together for the 
development of the state library in this 
period of transition. We must, as Mrs 
Spencer has said, "learn what to do and 
what not to do." We must confess our 
errors as well as state our successes. Some 
of us believe in a printed means of in- 
tercommunication, some of us in a na- 
tional legislative reference service. Our 
legislative reference work is still on pro- 
bation, both with the theoretical and the 
practical political scientists. We are fac- 
ing a new era in state library work. Up- 
to-date methods, new use of old materials, 
bibliographic aids, assistants especially 
trained for the service, information gleaned 
from varied sources, all these have a part 
in the modern development of the state 
library. 

During the three sessions we shall dis- 
cuss many of these questions. The varied 



points of view due to environment, train- 
ing, and even geographical location will 
cause honest differences of opinion. We 
cannot adhere to fixed methods. What is 
suitable for the state of X may not be 
suitable for the state of Y. We may yet 
reach conclusions to which all may agree, 
we may obtain some cardinal rules which 
apply to all state libraries, but we may 
find the application of these rules to our 
own libraries almost impossible. 

The question of personnel is all impor- 
tant. The new duties require new qualifi- 
cations. The demand is far greater than 
the available supply. Dr McCarthy has 
done yeoman work in furnishing capable 
men and women for this service, but the 
task is too large for one state reference 
department to encompass. The remuner- 
ation is not sufficient for the exacting re- 
quirements of positions of this character. 
With few exceptions the state librarians 
are much underpaid. The inducements 
of professional and mercantile life are far 
superior, but in the years to come the 
library profession will receive a more ade- 
quate return for service rendered. The 
legislative reference departments will aid 
the state libraries as they will naturally 
tend to show their great value from an 
economic view-point. The fear that the 
state library will be injured by such new 
features is entirely unfounded. 

The future of the state library never 
looked brighter. The position of state 
librarian never looked more attractive. 

MR ASA C. TILTON then read the 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 

TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 

1908-1909 

Your present Secretary was appointed 
October 1, 1908, following the resigna- 
tion of Miss Minnie M. Oakley, who had 
held the office since the year 1904-05. Miss 
Oakley wishes me to communicate to the 
Association her regret that her new work 
has compelled her to sever her connec- 
tion with this body, and that she is unable 
to meet with us. 

The financial report of the year is as 
follows : 
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Receipts 

Balance from year 1907-8 $74.83 

Dues from: 
Alabama department of archives 

and history 5.00 

California state library 10.00 

Cole, T. L. (Statute law book co.) 5.00 

Connecticut state library 10.00 

Illinois state library 7.50 

Iowa state library 20.00 

John Crerar library, Chicago 10.00 

Kansas state historical society. . 5.00 

Kansas state library 5.00 

Maine state library 5.00 

Michigan state library 5.00 

Minnesota state library 5.00 

Minor, Mrs Kate P. (Virginia 

state library) 1.00 

New Hampshire state library 5.00 

New York state library 25.00 

Ohio state library 7.50 

Ohio supreme court library 5.00 

Oregon state library 5.00 

Pennsylvania state library 10.00 

Rhode Island state library 10.00 

Vermont state library 5.00 

Virginia state library 10.00 

Washington state library 5.00 

Cash on hand, source unaccounted 

for 11.74 

Total $267.57 

Expenditures 

Stenographer, 1908 meeting 27.00 

A. L. A. Publishing board, space in 

A. L. A. Proceedings 91.50 

New England druggist printing 

co., 300 copies of Proceedings . . 92.50 

Stationery 3.75 

Manifolding letters 3.00 

Express charges 6.13 

Postage 6.09 

Balance 37.60 

Total $267.57 

The expenses of the present meeting are 
not yet paid and will appear in next year's 
report. All the libraries which paid dues 
last year have paid this year with the 
exception of the Indiana state library, and 
the Secretary expects to receive its dues. 



In accordance with the vote passed at 
the last meeting, copies of our Proceedings 
were sent to all state libraries which were 
not members, accompanied by letters re- 
questing that they consider the question 
of joining the Association. Two have 
done so, the Minnesota state library and 
the Ohio supreme court library. Others 
have written letters which foster the hope 
that the membership of the Association 
will increase from year to year. The Wis- 
consin historical library has continued to 
extend courtesies which have aided the 
Secretary-treasurer in the performance of 
his duties. 

The total cost of our 1908 Proceedings 
is $184, as against $134.68 for the pre- 
ceding year. The increase is owing to 
the greater length of the former, 52 pages 
instead of 43, and to the printing of the 
valuable table accompanying the report of 
the Committee on exchange and distribu- 
tion of state documents. My predecessor 
reduced the number of copies of the Pro- 
ceedings printed from the 500 required in 
the by-laws to 300. The latter number 
has been amply sufficient for sending five 
to ten copies to the libraries which are 
members, for sending one copy to each 
state library which is not a member, and 
for providing a reserve for future demands. 
Five, let alone ten, copies seem more than 
most of the libraries in the Association 
find use for, and the Secretary suggests 
that he be allowed to reduce still further 
the number printed, and to send but two 
copies to each member, unless a larger 
number is specially asked for. 

The Secretary would call the attention 
of the Association to the growth in num- 
ber and importance of municipal refer- 
ence libraries, and to the similarity of their 
work to that of the state libraries, and 
would suggest that steps be taken to in- 
terest them in our work and to encour- 
age them to join our Association. 

The promptness and consideration which 
all members of the Association have shown 
in the payment of dues and in dealing 
with other matters brought before them 
by the Secretary, has lightened and made 
pleasant the performance of the duties of 
the office. 
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MR JOHNSON BRIGHAM presented 
the following informal 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EXTENSION OF MEMBERSHIP 

Your Committee recommends (1) the 
sending of the official report of the con- 
ferences not only to librarians of states 
unrepresented, but also to trustees of un- 
represented libraries, thus acquainting 
them with the scope of the Association's 
conferences and the practical trend of their 
discussions; (2) increased thoroughness 
in the consideration of live subjects, mak- 
ing the reports more valuable for refer- 
ence and consideration; (3) direct corres- 
pondence with librarians and trustees, ac- 
quainting them with the desirability of li- 
brary representation in these conferences, 
and with the generally approved custom of 
sending at least one representative to the 
conference at the state's expense; (4) the 
desirability of having co-membership with 
the Association of law librarians, and to 
that end, the insistence of the officers of 
this Association that in the making of 
the American Library Association pro- 
grams, the sessions of the two bodies shall 
not occur at the same time, and, finally 
(S) that all attempts to withdraw this 
Association from its present affiliation 
with the American Library Association 
be resisted, inasmuch as few librarians, 
librarians' assistants and trustees of state 
libraries can afford time and money for 
more than one conference a year. The 
many advantages to be gained from attend- 
ing the sessions of the American Library 
Association and those of the affiliated 
bodies other than our own, and also the 
financial and social privileges of the gen- 
eral conference, to all interested in library 
work, are of inestimable value. 

THE PRESIDENT asked Mr Brigham 
if he would advise the continuance of the 
Committee. Mr Brigham replied that he 
thought it should be continued, and Mr 
Montgomery and others spoke to the same 
effect. 

A discussion arose as to whether libra- 
ries, other than state libraries, could be 
asked to join and MR MONTGOMERY 
moved the following resolution: 



Resolved: that in the opinion of this 
meeting legislative reference bureaus and 
municipal reference libraries are eligible 
to membership in this Association. 

The resolution was adopted. 

MR HERBERT O. BRIGHAM next 
presented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STATISTICS OF STATE LIBRARIES 

The task of compiling this report has 
been more difficult than in previous years. 
The responses have not been as complete, 
and several libraries have as usual failed 
to furnish information. Again we find 
that Arkansas, Florida (state and law), 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas (law) 
find it impossible to reply to our circular 
letters. The questions were sent to all 
the state libraries, the law libraries con- 
nected with the state government, and the 
historical libraries of Illinois, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Comparisons have been made 
with the statistics of "Public, society and 
school libraries," recently compiled by 
the United States bureau of education and 
much additional data obtained from this 
source. 

The questions submitted were as fol- 
lows: (1) Library, a. Title, b. Location, 
c. Building, d. Governing board, e. Li- 
brary hours per day, per week, f. Volumes, 
books, pamphlets, g. Additions during 
1908, books, pamphlets, h. Classification, 
i. Card catalog, j. Is law library under 
separate administration; (2) Librarian, a. 
Name, b. Title, c. Year appointed, d. By 
whom appointed, e. Term of office; (3) 
Assistants, a. Number, b. By whom ap- 
pointed, c. Hours of service per week, d. 
Stipulated vacations; (4) Income, a. Ap- 
propriations, b. Annual or biennial, c. 
Source other than legislative appropria- 
tions, d. Increase in income, 1908; (S) Ex- 
penditures, a. Annual amount, b. Salary, 
librarian, c. Salary, assistants, d. Janitor 
service, e. Books, f. Binding, g. Supplies, 
h. Miscellaneous expenses; (6) Circula- 
tion, a. Is circulation permitted outside of 
library, b. Traveling library maintained, 
c. Number of volumes, d. Circulation; (7) 
Departments; (8) What new field of 
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work has the library attempted during 
1908? (9) Is special service given to the 
legislature? (10) Remarks. 

The responses are difficult to summarize 
as in many cases the answers vary per- 
ceptibly. Whenever possible the informa- 
tion from the statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of education has been utilized. 

Library. In 43 instances the libraries 
are located in the State house, in 6 they 
are in connection with the supreme court 
and in 6 they are in a separate building. 

A governing board is required in every 
state but 2. In 22 instances the supreme 
court exercises supervision over the library 
and in IS cases the governor is associated 
with the board. The membership in the 
various boards varies in number from 1 
to 12. 

The library hours per day range from 
6 to 14, but in the majority of cases 8 
hours is considered the most convenient 
by the various libraries. The hours per 
week range from 24 each in Delaware and 
Arizona to 81 in Missouri. 

The entry regarding volumes has been 
carefully compared with the itemized state- 
ments in the bulletin of the United States 
bureau of education. The figures obtained 
are somewhat surprising and vary to a 
large extent from the results obtained in 
the previous year. The tabulation shows 
that there are contained in the various 
collections 7,300,000 books and pamphlets. 
New York still leads with 559,809 volumes 
and Idaho law library is at the foot of 
the list with but 5,000 volumes. 9 libra- 
ries each contain over 100,000 volumes, 
15 contain over 75,000; 16 contain between 
50,000 and 75,000; 19 between 30,000 and 
50,000; 7 between 20,000 and 30,000; 11 
between 10,000 and 20,000, and 5 less than 
10,000. New York state library now shows 
265,000 pamphlets and Massachusetts 148,- 
000. New York also leads in the number 
of additions, adding during the past year 
22,052 books and 54,730 pamphlets. The 
distinction between books and pamphlets 
is so indefinite that satisfactory figures are 
not available. Notable additions have 
been made by Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin historical 
society. Data regarding this question were 



not submitted by several other important 
libraries. 

The question relating to classification 
shows a continued use of the Dewey sys- 
tem and only 1 library still adheres to 
the fixed location scheme. One library 
reports a miscellaneous system and an- 
other an original classification. Nearly all 
the law libraries appear to prefer a classi- 
fication adapted to their particular needs. 

The card catalog is now used in 38 libra- 
ries, but it may be noted that 7 libraries 
still depend upon a book catalog for their 
information. There has been no change 
in the status of the several libraries in 
relation to the law libraries. 

Librarians. This question was carefully 
considered in the last report and little new 
information has been obtained. The states 
of Colorado, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
North Dakota (reference), Texas and 
West Virginia have appointed new libra- 
rians. These appointments have appar- 
ently been made upon merit, and while the 
constant changes in office are to be de- 
plored, the result will doubtless be a gain. 

The appointment of the librarian is made 
in various ways, by the governing board 
of the library, the governor, secretary of 
state, state legislature, state library com- 
mission and the board of education. The 
term of office varies from 2 to 6 years. In 
17 cases the librarian holds office at the 
pleasure of the appointing body, but a ma- 
jority of the states appoint for a four- 
year term. 

Assistants. The assistants in the sev- 
eral libraries number over 300. Slight 
changes have been made from the previous 
year in the number employed in the sev- 
eral libraries and the appointment in most 
cases rests with the librarian. 

The hours of service range from 24 to 
60, the average number of hours being 42 
per week. 

Vacations are reported by 43 libraries, 
22 grant a month's leave, 3 consider three 
weeks the proper amount, 12 grant two 
weeks' vacation and 11 do not permit a 
stipulated vacation. 

Income and expenditures. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to get data which can be 
properly tabulated. In about one-half the 
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states the income is annual and in the 
remainder biennial. Naturally the prin- 
cipal source is by legislative appropria- 
tions. Colorado receives its entire income 
from fees. Notarial fees are a source of 
income in several other states. One law 
library receives 20 per cent of the fees 
paid to the supreme court, North Carolina 
derives an income from a tax on lawyers, 
Oregon from bar examinations and Wy- 
oming continues to report revenue from 
the leasing of lands. The total income 
of the various libraries from the appro- 
priations approximate $623,000, ranging 
from $150 to $145,300. The aggregate of 
expenditures by 50 libraries amounts to 
$618,619. The variation in the figures of 
appropriation and expenditure is due to 
outside sources of income, sale of books 
and amounts carried over from year to 
year. 10 libraries report additional in- 
come aggregating $18,500 and very few 
indicate a decrease in their revenues. 

Librarian's salary. The librarian's sal- 
ary is slowly increasing from year to 
year. The figures obtained from 54 libra- 
ries show a slight increase and the aver- 
age salary has changed from $1,722 in 
1907 to $1,831.50 in 1908. The salaries 
vary from $600 to $5,000; 7 librarians re- 
ceive $1,000 or under, 19 from $1,200 to 
$1,500, 15 from $1,600 to $2,000, 12 from 
$2,400 to $3,000, one $3,800 and one $5,000. 

The tabulated figures show that the as- 
sistants in the various libraries received 
during the year an aggregate sum of $271,- 
546.49. This amount is an increase over 
last year and is almost entirely due to 
the fact that the states have been more 
thoroughly canvassed and additional in- 
formation obtained from the federal report 
on the subject. The highest amount paid 
out by any one library for this service is 
$75,960. Last year 9 libraries stated that 
they expended over $5,000 for clerical as- 
sistance, while this year 10 libraries show 
an expenditure of that amount. Janitor 
service and building expenses are reported 
in too vague a manner to warrant itemiza- 
tion. 

The purchase of books is a source of 
expense in the 53 libraries that reported 



to the total amount of $195,723.59, so that 
it is safe to assume that the state libra- 
ries expend over $200,000 annually for 
books. Binding is reported by 29 libraries 
and amounts to nearly $25,000; supplies by 
10 libraries, but the results are not satis- 
factory enough for a summary, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses are stated by one-half 
of the libraries and amount in the aggre- 
gate to $62,629.98. 

Circulation. In reply to the question, 
"Is circulation permitted outside of the 
library?" 30 of the states replied in the 
affirmative and 28 in the negative. Many 
of the libraries restrict the use of the vol- 
umes outside the library to state officers, 
members of the bar and the legislature. 
Others require the use of books in the cap- 
itol. 

Traveling libraries. The questions in 
regard to traveling libraries caused more 
or less confusion and are difficult to tabu- 
late. Readers are referred to table 23 on 
page 208 of the "Statistics of the Bureau 
of education" for a detailed statement re- 
garding the traveling library systems of 
the country. This apparently contains one 
error as New York is credited with only 
36,769 volumes, which is the circulation fig- 
ure, while in reality the collection con- 
tains 88,078 volumes. Another slight error 
is in regard to the Michigan state library. 
The date reported for its organization is 
1828, but is more properly the date of 
the establishment of the state library. 
There are in the United States 14 collec- 
tions which are maintained under state 
auspices. Of this number 8 are an integral 
part of the state libraries of the follow- 
ing states: California, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, New York, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Virginia. The government report did 
not contain circulation figures, doubtless 
owing to the fact that the methods of enu- 
meration varied in the several states. The 
following figures were submitted in re- 
sponse to the questions regarding circula- 
tion: California, 61,757; Kansas, 85,150; 
New York, 40,165; and Ohio, 150,000. 

Departments. This question was dis- 
cussed so extensively last year that it 
seems unnecessary to go into detail re- 
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garding the matter. 14 libraries maintain 
special collections devoted to law. Public 
documents is considered as a special de- 
partment by 6 libraries, general reference 
by 4 libraries and legislative reference by 
6 libraries. The various special activities 
which have been noted during previous 
years are still maintained by the larger 
state libraries. 

Special service to the legislature. This 
question in some respects is the most im- 
portant one submitted in the list. As in 
the previous year, it will be considered in 
connection with the legislative reference 
movement. In direct answer to the ques- 
tion, 41 states responded "Yes" and 9 
"No." This is an excellent showing as 
some of the libraries responding are strict- 
ly law libraries. Georgia answered, "More 
than heretofore and a purpose to specialize 
in the future;" Idaho noted that evening 
service had been inaugurated; Illinois 
shows an increased use by the legislature, 
and Indiana states that 140 of the ISO legis- 
lators had been served. 

The legislative reference departments in 
the country now number 19 and are main- 
tained by the states of California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Other 
states which propose similar departments 
in the future are Georgia and West Vir- 
ginia. The libraries of the following states 
report that they give assistance to the leg- 
islature, but do not report a distinct legis- 
lative reference department: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The other 
states of the union have answered in a 
negative manner and apparently do little 
work in connection with the legislature. 

This is a most encouraging showing and 
indicates that the legislative reference 
movement is spreading rapidly. This en- 
tire subject is worthy a special study and 
some time in the future this Association 
will doubtless provide for an exhaustive 
inquiry into the various systems and meth- 



ods in vogue in the several libraries and 
legislative reference departments. 

New field of work. The answers to 
this question indicate to a greater or less 
degree the growth of the state libraries 
throughout the country. The replies in- 
dicate a wide range of library activity, 
but it is along the lines of legislative ref- 
erence work that the majority of libraries 
are developing. Connecticut, Indiana, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Wyoming all show an ac- 
tive interest in this new phase of state 
library work. California, in addition to 
this matter, has paid special attention to 
the development of the county library sys- 
tem and the publication of the excellent 
"News notes of California libraries." 
Georgia reports the cataloging of the 
United States government publications and 
systematic work with state exchanges; 
Kansas, the circulation of traveling art col- 
lections; Maine, the indexing of old public 
documents. Illinois historical has inter- 
ested itself with the celebration of the 
Lincoln centennial and undertaken special 
work in genealogy. New York has started 
field work in library extension by library 
organizers. Ohio has begun a department 
of library organization and Virginia has 
become the publisher of a quarterly bul- 
letin and in addition has made a specialty 
of lending collections to study clubs. 

This brief summary does not include 
the active routine work done by many 
of the libraries, nor does it pretend to 
follow the legislation leading up to the 
several changes. Some attempt has been 
made in the President's report to cover 
other phases of library activity with spe- 
cial reference to the general condition of 
state libraries throughout the country. In 
fact the energizing influence is evident 
and the net results are extremely satisfac- 
tory. In addition the number of new 
buildings is a matter of noteworthy com- 
ment, and the increase in appropriations 
attests the efficiency of many of the libra- 
ries. 

It was with much misgiving that the 
compiler retained the chairmanship of this 
Committee for another year and the re- 
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suits have clearly shown the unadvisa- 
bility of attempting to tabulate statistics 
of this type. The report of the United 
States bureau of education covered many 
of the inquiries and the task of conform- 
ing the statistics to a uniform basis is 
growing more and more difficult. It is 
true that this year we have been able to 
correlate the figures in such a manner that 
the information obtained by the Bureau of 
education has been of use, but it is evi- 
dent that better results can be obtained 
by attempting to incorporate in the Presi- 
dent's report a review of the year and 
thereby judge, as far as possible, the rela- 
tive efficiency and increasing activity of 
the several libraries. We, therefore, re- 
quest that the Committee be discharged 
and repeat our suggestion that tabulation 
of this sort be abandoned for the pres- 
ent. We again repeat that the itemized 
tabulation of any portion of these statistics 
is available on application to the compiler 
of this article. 

The Committee takes this opportunity 
to express its thanks to the various libra- 
rians who aided in securing the statistics 
and submits them for the consideration of 
the Association. 

MR GEORGE S. GODARD then read 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON A SYSTEMATIC BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF STATE OFFI- 
CIAL LITERATURE 

Your Committee in its report made at 
the Lake Minnetonka conference in June, 
1908, called attention to the work now 
being accomplished by the Department of 
economics and sociology of the Carnegie 
institution of Washington in the publica- 
tion of Miss Hasse's "Index of economic 
material in the documents of the states of 
the United States to 1904." In order that 
this index might, if possible, be published 
currently the suggested resolution, em- 
bodying an expression of our appreciation 
of the work already done by the Carnegie 
institution and respectfully requesting 
"that this index be continued currently 
through said Carnegie institution, if pos- 
sible, even though it may be necessary to 



charge an annual subscription for the 
same," was adopted and by our Secretary 
forwarded to the Carnegie institution. 
Thus far, however, no definite answer has 
been received. Your Committee is firm- 
ly of the opinion that such a bibliography 
to be of value must be compiled by some 
one person or some one office in close 
connection with the publications of the 
several states. 

In addition to the Carnegie institution 
of Washington, the Library of Congress 
and the Document department under Miss 
Hasse in the New York public library, 
which have heretofore been suggested, it 
is possible that a satisfactory service 
might be arranged with the Law reporting 
company of New York. As this company 
has reliable agents at each capital it ought 
to be in a position to furnish the desired 
data conveniently arranged. 

We, therefore, respectfully suggest that 
a committee upon this topic be continued 
until such time as satisfactory arrange- 
ments for such service can be made with 
some competent party. 

Mr Frederick D. Colson, of the New 
York state law library, in the absence of 
MR FRANK B. GILBERT, the Chairman, 
read the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UNIFORMITY IN PREPARA- 
TION AND PUBLICATION 
OF SESSION LAWS 

Your Committee submits the following 
report, including items of importance for 
the last two years, since no report was 
presented in 1908: 

Washington by 1907, ch. 136, has pro- 
vided for the numbering of laws as signed, 
the use of Arabic numerals and citation 
by chapter, number and year. Copies of 
each act are to be printed as signed. 
Proper headings, side annotations and in- 
dex for the bound volume are to be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of state. 

Virginia by 1908, ch. 141, has provided 
for the publication and distribution of ad- 
vance sheets of session laws. 

Montana by 1907, ch. 161, provided for 
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the indexing of session laws by the State 
law librarian, "the index of each succeed- 
ing volume to conform as nearly as prac- 
ticable with those of the volumes preced- 
ing it." The volume shall also contain a 
table of changes in codes and session laws 
as made by laws published in the volume. 

Maryland by 1908, ch. 269 (p. 234), pro- 
vided for the publication of session laws 
under an alphabetical subject arrangement 
corresponding to code subjects for public 
general laws and geographical names for 
public local laws. Private acts are ar- 
ranged in the order of passage. As chap- 
ter numbers are preserved in the order of 
approval, this arrangement is of course 
not consecutive by chapters, and a table is 
added showing the paging for the several 
chapters. This arrangement necessitates 
either a citation by page, or the use of this 
table to find a law cited by chapter num- 
ber. Your Committee feels that this is 
not the best arrangement and still holds 
to the recommendation of former com- 
mittees that the arrangement should be by 
consecutive chapter numbers, the changes 
in codes, revised statutes and later ses- 
sion laws to be shown by tables properly 
prepared. This would aid in the primary 
desiderata, accuracy of reference and ra- 
pidity in finding the law referred to. If 
the alphabetical subject arrangement is 
desired, the chapter numbers should be 
changed to a consecutive order, the date of 
approval which is retained in the printed 
form answering the purposes served by 
the former chapter numbering. 

The arrangement of the 1907 Wisconsin 
session laws was, to say the least, confus- 
ing. Your Committee sincerely hopes for 
better things this year. 

The arrangement adopted by Oklahoma 
of chapter and article is also one which is 
in conflict with the reforms which have 
been urged by this Committee in the past 
— the simpler form is preferable. 

New Jersey alone among the states fails 
to print in the session laws proposed con- 
stitutional amendments which have been 
adopted by one legislature and are being 
referred to the next for approval. This 



addition to that volume would be of much 
value. 

Pennsylvania prints as the last slip of 
its advance sheets of session laws a state- 
ment that this is "The end," and informa- 
tion as to the probable date of issuance of 
the bound volume. The value of this item 
was called to the attention of authorities 
in other states printing the slip laws, and 
the Secretary of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in a courteous response sig- 
nified his intention of adopting the same 
plan. 

New York by 1908, ch. 216, provides for 
the editing of the session laws under the 
supervision of the State library. Indexes 
are to be prepared and side notes and 
cross references inserted. 

California in its volume of session laws 
for 1907 adopted Arabic numerals for chap- 
ters, thus leaving only Nevada using the 
cumbersome Roman numbers. Texas, 
however, in its general laws for that year 
took a backward step in reverting to the 
use of Roman numerals, although it re- 
tained the Arabic for local laws. 

Your Committee feels that now, after 
the lapse of several years, the time is ripe 
for a comprehensive review of the present 
situation, upon the basis so admirably 
laid out by Dr Whitten in his earlier sta- 
tistics giving a new start for future work, 
and would respectfully suggest such a pro- 
cedure to the Committee of next year, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Association. 

At the request of Mr Gilbert and Mr 
Lester, Mr Colson explained the New 
York law, substantially as follows: 

Section 45 of the New York legislative 
law, as amended by Laws 1908, chapter 
216 (now the Consolidated legislative 
law of 1909, section 45), after directing 
that the Secretary of state shall annually 
cause to be published the laws and con- 
current resolutions passed at each session, 
gives tables of the laws and parts there- 
of amended or repealed by such laws, in- 
dexes of the laws and concurrent resolu- 
tions, certain other matters not necessary 
to enumerate here, and provides that this 
material "shall be prepared for publica- 
tion in the State library under the super- 
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vision of the director thereof. Side notes 
or section headings shall be inserted in- 
dicating the subject-matter of the several 
sections of the laws and concurrent reso- 
lutions. Suitable references to existing 
general or consolidated laws, codes, or spe- 
cial or local laws may be made in foot 
notes or otherwise." 

The State library has been engaged on 
this work since about June 1. In the 
main the side noting follows along the 
customary lines. Attention, however, may 
be called to two features. First, care has 
been taken, in the case of amendatory or 
repealing acts, to indicate just what prior 
laws or parts of laws are expressly amend- 
ed or repealed, figures and abbreviations 
being used whenever their employment 
will be conducive to ready reference. This 
is particularly useful in states, like New 
York, where by statute, legislative rule 
or custom no figures or abbreviations can 
be used in the text of the law itself. Sec- 
ond, where the law does not take effect 
immediately, the precise date of its taking 
effect is indicated. 

The foot notes are being used, in the 
main, for three purposes. First, precise ci- 
tations to prior laws are given where in 
the body of the law itself only a general 
reference is made to these laws. Some- 
times, for example, only the short title of 
a law is given in the text; the foot note 
supplies the citation. Sometimes the lan- 
guage of the text is simply to the effect 
that a certain thing must be done in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law relat- 
ing thereto; whenever practicable, the spe- 
cific reference to those provisions, omitted 
in the law itself, is supplied by a foot 
note. Second, great pains have been tak- 
en with amendatory acts to indicate in 
the foot notes just what parts of the old 
law have been affected by the amenda- 
tory act; in other words, the precise scope 
of the amendment. This feature, it is 
believed, will appeal strongly to all per- 
sons whose work requires them to deal 
extensively with statute law, and is per- 
haps the most useful purpose subserved by 
the foot notes. A third purpose, very 
roughly speaking, is to explain ambiguities, 



or apparent inconsistencies or anomalies, 
appearing on the face of the laws. 

As to the index, no attempt has been 
made this year to make any wide depar- 
tures from the general form which has 
been employed for several years past. The 
time was too short to allow of a sufficient- 
ly careful and comprehensive study of this 
difficult part of the work to make it safe 
to attempt any radical changes. Before, 
however, the work begins on the laws 
for 1910, it is hoped that sufficient con- 
sideration will have been given to this mat- 
ter to justify some modifications of the 
method followed in prior indexes. 

In general, it may be said that as this 
is the first year the State library has been 
charged with doing this work, it is as yet 
simply in its experimental stage and to 
some extent at least tentative in its na- 
ture, especially so because it was impos- 
sible to start work until a late date. As 
the work progresses from year to year, 
it is hoped that the experience gained will 
permit of the working out of additional 
details and the further perfecting of the 
general scheme. 

THE PRESIDENT asked the meeting 
what action they wished to take concern- 
ing the election of officers for the coming 
year. It was moved that the President ap- 
point a committee of three to bring in 
nominations. The motion was seconded 
and passed, and the President appointed 
Mr Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, Mr 
Goddard, of Vermont, and Miss Thayer, 
of Illinois. 

It was also moved that the President ap- 
point a committee of two to audit the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer. The motion was 
seconded and passed. The President ap- 
pointed Mr Goddard, of Vermont, and Mr 
King, of Minnesota. 

MR GODARD (Conn.) introduced the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the annual Index of legislation, 
published by the New York state library, 
will, with the completion of the index for 
1909, reach its twentieth year of issue, and 
has become a valuable and indispensable 
guide to the legislation of the various 
states, and therefore of great importance 
to all state and law libraries, and 
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Whereas the practical value of the an- 
nual issues suffers from the fact that in 
looking up any particular subject it is 
necessary to consult so many different 
volumes, 

Resolved, that the publication of a cumu- 
lation of the material contained in the 
twenty annuals, 1890-1909, which have al- 
ready proved so useful in many state li- 
braries, would multiply the value of this 
great bibliographic aid, and constitute in 
our judgment a work well worth doing. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
resolution be adopted. After discussion 
in which a number of members bore testi- 
mony to the value of the Index and to 
the added value which it would have if 
cumulated, the motion was unanimously 
carried. 

MR J. E. KING then read his paper on 
the 

PROVINCE OF THE STATE LI- 
BRARY WHEN RESTRICTED TO 
THE SERVICE OF THE 
LEGISLATURE 

I think it is not expedient to argue that 
the benefits of a state library should be 
confined exclusively to the uses of the de- 
partments of state government, since "tax- 
ation without representation" is repugnant 
to the democratic idea, and the general 
public is entitled to such aid and assistance 
as can be given only by a library of this 
nature. But in various ways the effective- 
ness of a library as applied to the state 
departments may be enhanced. 

Unquestionably the most important 
work that may be successfully undertaken 
is a legislative reference department. The 
chief requisites for this branch of serv- 
ice are a good law library, a good collec- 
tion of government and state documents, 
and the accredited sociological and econom- 
ic text books. With this material a 
capable reference librarian can in a few 
months compile a vast amount of infor- 
mation in the way of bibliographies and 
card indexes of important and timely sub- 
jects. 

There has been a vast amount of er- 
roneous information volunteered regard- 
ing the scope and cost of maintenance of 
a legislative reference department. The 



legislator has been given to understand 
that a department cannot be inaugurated 
until two or three theorists have been pro- 
vided with high salaries and a large force 
of clerks, supplemented by a separate li- 
brary. I do not wish to minimize the val- 
ue of technical assistance and plenty of 
money to support such a department; but 
as many states either cannot afford a large 
establishment, or a spirit of economy pre- 
vents securing a large amount of money at 
the outset, it ought to be no affront to cut 
the garment according to the cloth and 
launch a department on a moderate scale, 
trusting that time and the "proof of the 
pudding" will cause the legislature to be 
more generous in the future. 

The "separate department" idea has pre- 
vented many of the states from enjoying 
the benefits of a reference department. It 
works out in this way. At the beginning 
of a session some member, or a clique of 
members, is full of enthusiasm for legis- 
lative reference. It will provide a soft 
berth for a friend or two, and innumerable 
clerkships for sons, daughters, and friends. 
Naturally, the state library opposes this 
plan, and in the conflict of interests all of 
the bills for the proposed department are 
lost. This has been the history in my 
own state, and, I am reliably informed, 
other states have experienced the same 
disappointment. It is undeniably true that 
politics and favoritism cannot enter into 
a work of this nature, but it ought like- 
wise to be learned that politics, favoritism, 
and nepotism should not govern the es- 
tablishment of the bureau. 

In Minnesota we have made a start with- 
out a cent of appropriation, but we have 
not yet reached the point that it can be 
dignified as a legislative reference depart- 
ment. We keep files of the bills of neigh- 
boring legislatures, also of the House and 
Senate journals; we have prepared a good 
many bibliographies on the questions like- 
ly to be prominent in the discussions of 
our legislature; we have our card indexes 
as complete as circumstances have made 
possible; occasionally we draw bills, al- 
though not guaranteeing their constitu- 
tionality, as our courts prefer to hold to 
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themselves this time honored prerogative. 
Last winter we asked for an assistant to 
take charge of this work and a meager 
appropriation for maintenance, but for the 
reasons I have explained we were given 
neither. But we are doing what we can, 
confident in the belief that after a while 
the work will be appreciated and we shall 
be given the assistance needed. 

The essence of successful legislative ref- 
erence work is common sense and the 
help of a good law library. There is no 
room for "fads" or eccentricities. The 
legislator is not only a busy man, but he 
has his own ideas. He does not want to 
be told what to do, but how to do it. He 
wants information, not dictation. If he in- 
tends, for instance, introducing a bill in- 
volving a principle of taxation new in his 
state, he wants to be assured that the bill 
is carefully and legally drawn. He wants 
to know the practical effect of similar laws 
or principles in other states; if the law or 
the principle has been questioned in the 
courts, he wants the legal points brought 
out and a copy of the court's opinion. 
Often he desires data for comparative 
analysis. These are more important than 
reams of theory and philosophic deduc- 
tion. 

Perhaps I have elaborated too fully upon 
a single department of the state library's 
activities, but the legislative reference field 
is the feature of greatest possibility to the 
legislature and to the other departments of 
the state government. The research, the 
courtesy, and the tools essential to a legis- 
lative reference department are necessary 
in the work of compiling and giving out 
other information. The state library ought 
to be a question box as applied to the affairs 
of state government. If a person wants 
to know the number of square miles in the 
state or the amount of the receipts and 
disbursements of the state for a given year, 
the library should furnish the information 
without delay; and it should be the con- 
stant aim of the librarian to make the li- 
brary useful to every department of state 
government. 

Too often the layman has much the 
same idea of a state library that he has of 



the cloistered walls of a monastery or of 
the inaccessibility of a railroad magnate. 
It is within the librarian's power to break 
down these barriers of superstition, and by 
personal acquaintance and helpful sugges- 
tion, teach the doctrine that a state library 
occupies in its sphere the same relation to 
those entitled to its benefits as the police 
station or the fire department. The libra- 
rian must not forget that he is a public 
servant, and that he owes certain duties to 
the public. The benefit of a state library 
to the other departments, and to the gen- 
eral public as well, depends very largely 
upon the ability and willingness of the li- 
brarian to make it useful. 

In the arrangement of state documents, 
for instance, the Minnesota library has re- 
cently completed a plan by which the in- 
formation contained therein is readily ac- 
cessible. The reports for each depart- 
ment or institution have been separated 
from the bound volumes, arranged chrono- 
logically, and card indexed. Formerly it 
required a Solomon, or at least a librarian 
of long experience in handling Minnesota 
documents, to find a given report; and I 
discovered that many of the departments 
had established on their own account a 
library of Minnesota documents. Under 
the new plan they find it much easier to 
go to the library than to take the time and 
pains involved in depending upon their 
own resources. Of course this is a mere 
matter of detail, and every state library 
ought to keep the documents of its own 
state in convenient and accessible shape; 
but the matter of detail embraces so much 
that tends to make a library useful that 
every librarian can now and then discover 
a new method of improving some feature 
of the service. 

There is no royal path to library suc- 
cess. It is the constant application of time 
and thought to the improvement of its 
methods and to the needs of its constit- 
uency that work for better service. The 
librarian needs to be not so much a phi- 
losopher and friend as a guide. No man 
ever lived who knew enough to answer 
the multitudinous questions that are pre- 
sented to a state library, but he ought to 
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be sufficiently familiar with the indexes to 
sources of information to get the answer 
without unreasonable delay. The old ad- 
age that a lawyer does not need to know 
the law so much as he needs to know 
where to find it, is especially applicable 
to the librarian. Quick comprehension, 
the power of concentration, and the exer- 
cise of common sense and good judgment 
are more essential than the lore of the 
Chaldean sages. 

MR J. I. WYER, JR, followed with 
his paper on the 

PROVINCE OF THE STATE LI- 
BRARY WHEN EXTENDED TO 
COVER THE LIBRARY INTER- 
ESTS OF THE WHOLE 
STATE 

In most cases the province of our state 
libraries is fixed by law, and in those 
states where there has been a formal act 
of organization, or a specific statute limit- 
ing or defining the scope and duties of 
the state library, its field has been a very 
restricted one. The same narrow policy 
also obtained where lack of specific statu- 
tory statement left the early policy to the 
governing board. The fact, however, that 
early law and policy, governing state li- 
braries, should have contemplated the ac- 
commodation, chiefly, of courts, legisla- 
ture, and state officers, does not in any wise 
affect the propriety or validity of an argu- 
ment for a broader view. The actual con- 
ditions of two or three generations ago 
may have been amply met by the laws and 
policies then enacted. That is no reason 
why they may not be discarded, altered, or 
more liberally construed, when wholly 
changed conditions bring new meaning and 
opportunities to library work. We may 
better consider the ideal, not the actual 
province of the state library. 

The act establishing the New York state 
library in 1818 declared that its object was 
to found "a public library for the use of 
the government and of the people of the 
state." It is idle to assert that in these 
words there lurked any conscious thought 
of their far-reaching and literal fulfillment 
seventy-five years later. The legislature 



of 1818 had no other thought than that 
the people of the state might come to 
the library. Today the library goes to 
thousands of the people of the state. 

That the modern idea of centralizing 
all library activity of the commonwealth 
at the state library is not wholly new as 
is shown in the government report on 
libraries in 1876, which says "State libraries 
exist for the benefit of the whole state." 
It is pertinent to argue in support of this 
thesis that the state library is supported 
from the state treasury into which all 
the people pay taxes. This is a narrow 
and sordid ground on which to base the 
argument, which, indeed, is an uncertain 
one at best. There are other and weight- 
ier reasons resting upon common sense 
and sound public policy. 

The National library offers the most 
striking and inspiring example of this 
larger conception of the function and field 
for a government institution. It is the 
Library of Congress in name, but without 
abating one whit the quality or quantity 
of service to its immediate and original 
constituency, its increased scope, its 
broader aims and accomplishments have 
approved themselves quite as much to the 
appropriations committees of Congress as 
to its numberless library beneficiaries 
throughout the land. 

This broadening of function, first in 
New York state twenty years ago, then 
in the Library of Congress ten years ago, 
has been the impulse to subsequent similar 
development in some other state libraries, 
a development which strengthens the ar- 
gument for such an extension of state li- 
brary activity. This analogy in enlarge- 
ment of function between state and na- 
tional libraries may be carried back into 
their earliest history, and this history, 
indeed, will reveal much which explains 
the restricted functions and duties which 
were originally assigned to many of them. 
Most state libraries were founded in pioneer 
days, when no one dreamed of modern 
facilities for freight, express, and mail 
transportation. They were days of rela- 
tively slender and comparatively expensive 
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book production; and they were days too, 
which were still obsessed by the century- 
old tradition of the store-house type of 
library and the watch-dog type of librarian. 

Changed conditions suggest changed at- 
titudes towards them; but the attitude of 
some of our state libraries has not 
changed essentially in a generation or two. 
They were in nearly every instance the 
first library or library department or of- 
fice established in each of our states. 
Around the state library as a nucleus 
it would seem that all future library 
extension in the name of the com- 
monwealth should have centered. It was 
the rational, the natural administrative 
point of departure for larger library ac- 
complishment. And yet the state library 
in many, nay in most, of our states sat 
stolid, or indifferent, or rose in open hos- 
tility, when state-wide library extension 
knocked at its doors. And the opportu- 
nity, once rejected, usually departed to re- 
turn no more. The very age, respectabil- 
ity, and legal intrenchment of the state 
library were its undoing. Then, too, its 
early close connection with, often its ex- 
clusive use by, the legislators, govern- 
ment, and public men of the state had at- 
tached it to the developing spoils system; 
and reformers, library enthusiasts with new 
ideas, looked at it askance, and straightway 
passed the state library by, left it at one 
side in all its indifference or self-suffi- 
ciency, and organized new library depart- 
ments in the name of the state to do the 
very things which the state library would 
not, or could not, do. 

The points of attachment for these new 
enterprises were various, here the library 
commission, there the superintendent of 
public instruction, here the state historical 
society, there the department of archives 
and history. There was bound to be eco- 
nomic and educational waste and duplica- 
tion in this dissipation of work. No fault 
can be found with those who, seeing a 
useful bit of work to be done, have creat- 
ed an agency to do it, because of the in- 
difference or impotence of the existing and 
obvious agencies. This impotence and in- 
difference are in no sense valid reasons 



why the new work was not worth doing, 
or why it might not with propriety have 
been done by the state library. 

To summarize the arguments for the 
thesis suggested in the title to this paper: 

1 It is as sound public educational 
policy that the state library should extend 
its work to cover the state, as that the 
state university should admit students 
from the whole state and not only from 
the town in which it is located. 

2 It is a sound economic truism that 
one organization, properly constituted and 
administered, can work more effectively 
than many in the same field. 

3 It is expedient that library workers 
look to greater consolidation and co-oper- 
ation before the lack of these character- 
istics becomes so noticeable as to draw the 
attention of governing bodies. 

4 Not least is the argument from anal- 
ogy. The National library and several 
state libraries are conspicuous examples of 
the successful library extension and cen- 
tralization which is here advocated. 

The papers were followed by a general 
discussion. 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.) referred to the 
situation in Rhode Island, where the libra- 
ries have divided the field, and each has 
worked its part intensively. 

MR GREENE (Cal.) spoke of the con- 
centration in California. It is easier to 
find one man who will carry on all the 
library activities which are supported by 
the state, than to find several who will 
each carry on equally well a part. Be- 
sides concentration avoids friction. In the 
older states existing conditions determine 
what must be done. The lessons from 
their experience are valuable for newer 
states which are beginning the work. 

MR MONTGOMERY referred to con- 
centration in Pennsylvania, where all 
activities are centered in the state library; 
but where it has at times required effort to 
prevent division. 

MR GODARD (Conn.) described the or- 
ganization in Connecticut, and referred to 
the summary of his report for 1908. 

MR BRIGHAM (la.) spoke of the pres- 
ent division of functions in Iowa, and re- 
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ferred to the recent tendency to consoli- 
date commissions and departments. The 
Des Moines plan of city government has 
set people to thinking of consolidation. 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.) then referred 
to the fact that the New York state li- 
brary had a card list of boards and com- 
missions in the United States, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the printing of 
such a list would be helpful to librarians. 
The same opinion was expressed by others 
with special reference to municipal boards 
and offices. 

MR BRIGHAM (la.) moved that a 
committee of three be appointed by the 
Chair to enter into correspondence with 
the various municipal 'associations of the 
country concerning the publication of a 
municipal year book of the United States. 
The motion was seconded, and, after an 
amendment that a member be added from 
a public library was accepted, was passed. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

JOINT SESSION WITH AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW LI- 
BRARIES 

(Thursday, July I, 8:15 p. m.) 

THE CHAIRMAN, Mr George S. 
Godard, of Connecticut, called the meeting 
to order and announced that DR ROBERT 
H. WHITTEN would read a paper on 

TWO DECADES OF COMPARATIVE 
LEGISLATION 

When in 1890 Melvil Dewey initiated the 
legislative reference movement by appoint- 
ing a legislative librarian in the New York 
state library, he started a movement that 
has been most fruitful for the study of 
comparative legislation. In drafting a 
new law there is no more profitable study 
than an investigation of the laws and expe- 
rience of other states and countries. Al- 
most the first question asked in relation 
to a proposed enactment is as to whether 
the same law is already in force in any 
other state. It was natural, therefore, that 
an index to the current laws of the various 
states should be one of the first tasks of 
the legislative librarian, in order that he 
might serve most efficiently the needs of 
the legislature. 



The Comparative summary and index of 
state legislation, thus begun in 1890, at the 
New York state library, has been con- 
tinued now for almost 20 years. The 
work was first undertaken and the index 
started by W. B. Shaw, now one of the 
editors of the "American monthly review 
of reviews." It was later taken up and 
developed by E. Dana Durand, now direc- 
tor of the United States census. Following 
Mr Durand, I had the opportunity of con- 
tinuing the work, so well begun, for nine 
years from 1898 to 1907, and it has since 
been continued, as you know, by Mr Bram- 
hall and Mr Lester. In 1901 the scope of 
the work was materially broadened and its 
usefulness greatly increased, I think, by 
the addition of the annual Review of legis- 
lation. In this Review competent special- 
ists review the legislation of the year, 
thus placing the new law in its relation 
to previous laws in the same or other 
states and subjecting it to careful evalua- 
tion and criticism. 

With the completion of 20 annual index- 
es, 1890 to 1909 inclusive, a collection of 
data in relation to legislation and the his- 
tory of legislative movements is available 
which is of inestimable value to the study 
of comparative legislation. A serious 
drawback to the convenient use of these 
data lies in the fact that they are distrib- 
uted in 20 volumes, so that in looking up 
the legislation on any particular subject it 
is necessary to run back through all of 
these numerous annuals. The consulta- 
tion of 20 separate volumes may not seem 
a serious drawback until one has occasion 
to try it in connection with some hurry 
call for information. If it should be 'found 
possible with the completion of the 20th 
annual index to publish a cumulation of 
them under a single classification, the prac- 
tical value of this great work would be 
multiplied. 

Knowledge concerning the laws enacted 
by other states has some evil as well as 
good features. We need to distinguish 
carefully between the blind imitation of a 
law of another state or country, and com- 
parative legislation which involves the 
careful comparative study not only of 
many laws upon the same subject, but of 
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the practical results of the operation of 
those laws. Right here we should be a 
little careful, I think, in order to see that 
the legislative reference work and the 
study of comparative legislation does not 
lend any special encouragement to the 
kind of legislation that would result from 
blind imitation of the laws of other states. 

In the New York legislature during the 
last two years one member has introduced 
170 bills. Fortunately not one of them 
has been enacted into law. His method is 
to get hold of any new or freak law or bill 
of another state, and, after having it copied 
by the official draftsman, to introduce it 
as the carefully studied product of his own 
genius. In this way he has achieved con- 
siderable newspaper notoriety, which seems 
to be what he is after. 

We have noticed, too, how occasionally a 
poorly drawn, ill-considered, and ineffective 
law will rapidly spread from one com- 
monwealth to another; having been adopt- 
ed by an important state, other states 
hail it as a solution of the evil from which 
they too are suffering. In practice it 
proves ineffective. The courts declare cer- 
tain features to be unconstitutional, but 
still with the momentum gained the law 
continues to spread. The legislatures of 
other states make no investigation of the 
practical workings of the law in the states 
that have adopted it. The fact that parts 
have been declared unconstitutional is 
not known, or, if known, does not deter. 
The law travels on its momentum until 
stopped by evidence of its futility or harm- 
ful effects, grown too strong to be longer 
disregarded. The trouble is that there is 
too much imitation without study and com- 
parison. Indiscriminate imitation is bad; 
judicious imitation after comparative study 
of method and results is of inestimable 
value. 

While we have the very highest concep- 
tion of the legislative reference bureau 
and its work in comparative legislation, 
we realize that there are other very im- 
portant factors necessary for the produc- 
tion of efficient legislation. The legislative 
reference bureau will supply the system- 
atic collection of information. It will col- 
lect and . collate much of the information 



that will be needed in the scientific inves- 
tigation of legislative problems. 

In addition to a bureau for the collection 
and collation of information it is desirable 
that each proposed bill should be drafted 
or revised by expert draftsmen. This work 
in some states is being performed by of- 
ficial draftsmen, appointed by the legisla- 
ture. In other states it is being taken up 
by the legislative reterence bureaus. My 
own opinion is that the legislative refer- 
ence bureau should proceed cautiously in 
this matter. While it is highly desirable 
that it should aid in the constructive work 
necessary for the elaboration of an im- 
portant project of law, there is some dan- 
ger that its time may be so taken up with 
the formal drafting and copying of in- 
numerable petty bills that it will have in- 
sufficient time for the more important con- 
structive work. 

In addition to the legislative reference 
bureau and the bill drafting work, it seems 
to me that for efficient legislation there 
must be in each state a state bureau of 
statistics with skilled accountants and sta- 
tisticians continually at work collecting 
facts essential to intelligent legislation. 
There are numerous statistical facts that 
should be known in order to judge intelli- 
gently concerning the need of this or that 
proposed legislation. There are numerous 
statistical facts that should be currently 
reported and tabulated in order to judge 
as to what has been the actual effect and 
value of a given regulation or expenditure. 
It should be the business of the bureau 
of statistics to supply this knowledge. 

But in addition to the legislative refer- 
ence bureau, the official draftsman, and the 
bureau of statistics, in order that we may 
have efficient legislation, it is necessary 
that the special knowledge of the expert 
should be freely used. For the construc- 
tion of a house we employ an architect, 
for the building of a bridge we employ an 
engineer; but for the elaboration of an 
intricate and technical statute no expert 
knowledge is deemed essential. This is 
the height of stupidity. Legislative com- 
mittees should employ experts of all kinds 
— engineers, economists, accountants, phy- 
sicians, actuaries, and in fact specialists of 
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every class, who are capable of disinterest- 
ed scientific investigation. 

With the development of a more effi- 
cient state administration the legislature 
will naturally look to the highly trained 
experts employed in the various depart- 
ments to make the necessary scientific in- 
vestigations for many of the proposed 
laws. Ar> the state service becomes more 
permanent, *s its importance increases 
with the complex duties of supervision and 
regulation, She number of highly trained 
men in th« various departments increases. 

In thi? connection the creation of the 
New York public service commission is 
notable. The Commission for the first dis- 
trict Jias jurisdiction in New York city over 
gas and electric companies, railroads and 
street railroads, including under the rapid 
transit act the laying out of rapid transit 
routes, the preparation and supervision 
of contracts for construction and opera- 
tion, and in certain cases the granting of 
franchises. The surface, elevated, and sub- 
way companies in New York city carry 
annually over 1,300,000,000 passengers, 
which exceeds by more than 66 per cent, 
the total number of passengers carried on 
the steam railroads of the entire country. 
The gas companies of the city produce 
more than 20 per cent, of the entire gas 
output of the United States. 

The problems coming before the Com- 
mission in relation to rates, service, equip- 
ment, and subway construction are numer- 
ous and important, and involve in many 
cases the working out of new meth- 
ods and the laying down of policies 
of tremendous importance. The Com- 
mission has a staff of over 500 em- 
ployees. Almost 300 of these are the 
engineers, draftsmen, and inspectors en- 
gaged directly in the work of subway plan- 
ning and construction. The Commission 
has drawn into its service highly trained 
statisticians, economists, accountants, law- 
yers, and engineers of all kinds. 

As a tool for the use of this large or- 
ganization, it has established an office li- 
brary and I have had the opportunity of 
serving as librarian. The library is intend- 
ed to be a working office collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles 



needed in the current work of the Commis- 
sion and in the consideration of the vari- 
ous questions that come before it. Selec- 
tion of material is made with great care in 
order to exclude that which is not really 
needed and to include all that is really im- 
portant. In the numerous general, law and 
technical periodicals of this and other 
countries there are many articles of the ut- 
most importance in the consideration of 
the various problems that come before the 
Commission. Of equal importance are the 
numerous pamphlets and official reports in 
relation to gas, electricity and transit that 
are being published in the various Ameri- 
can and European states and cities. It 
is the province of the library to keep 
track of this material and bring it prompt- 
ly to the attention of those members of 
the staff to whom it may be of interest 
in connection with their official duties. 
The library aims to collect and index ma- 
terial in such a thorough and scientific 
way, that when information is wanted in 
relation to car brakes, gas meters, fran- 
chise term, Paris subways, etc., the mate- 
rial from which the desired information 
may be secured will be at hand. The 
library now contains some 2,500 volumes 
and 4,500 pamphlets, making the total col- 
lection 7,000. The practical use of the 
library in work of the Commission has 
been great, and is constantly increasing. 

The library also compiles data on vari- 
ous subjects and particularly in relation to 
public utility supervision and conditions in 
other states and cities. To a considerable 
extent the qualifications essential for the 
scientific selection and collection of mate- 
rial are the same as those required for the 
compilation of the information contained 
in the material. These functions are 
therefore combined and the library, so 
far particularly as conditions in other 
states and cities are concerned, both col- 
lects and collates information. Thus de- 
tailed reports have been prepared in rela- 
tion to the supervision of street railways 
in England, France, and Prussia, the sub- 
way systems of Paris, and the laws and 
experiences of various cities in relation 
to the indeterminable franchise and in re- 
lation to profit sharing as a method of 
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franchise compensation. Numerous brief 
comparative statements have also been 
prepared. Much of our most valuable in- 
formation has been drawn from the laws, 
methods, and experience of the great cities 
of Europe. 

Many men, while they willingly admit 
the very great value to be derived from the 
comparative study of the laws of Ameri- 
can states and cities, ignore entirely the 
field of foreign legislation. They say that 
the conditions and institutions in these 
foreign countries are so radically different 
from our own that a study of their laws 
and institutions can have no practical 
value. Many would as soon think of 
studying the laws and institutions of the 
Fiji Islanders with a view to securing 
practical help in the solving of current 
problems, as to expect such help from the 
study of the laws and decrees of Germany, 
France, or Italy. As a matter of fact, 
however, conditions in advanced European 
countries are not so different from our 
own. They have the same problems of 
congested population in the cities and the 
same complicated industrial and commer- 
cial relations. Problems of administration 
and regulation are essentially the same 
in all countries. There is no reason why 
there should be any greater difference in 
administrative methods and regulations, 
between say Prussia and the United States, 
than there is in the conditions and meth- 
ods of manufacture in these two countries. 
Of course in case of manufactures, -wages, 
hours of labor, price of raw material, etc., 
are very different in the two countries. 
Yet it would be a foolish manufacturer in- 
deed who would declare that knowledge of 
Prussian methods and processes of manu- 
facture had no value for him. Similarly 
foreign political institutions are different 
from our own, but that does not prevent 
the carefully worked out methods of cor- 
poration regulation which they have adopt- 
ed from having a very great value in 
the development of similar regulations 
in this country. 

Many practical farmers used to laugh at 
the efforts of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in its investigation of 
foreign methods and products. They 



argued that we have our own peculiar con- 
ditions of soil and climate and of farm 
labor and markets. Our methods of agri- 
culture must be adapted to these peculiar 
conditions and the investigation of foreign 
methods is of no practical value. Never- 
theless, all must now admit that these 
same investigations of foreign methods and 
products are now adding much to the pro- 
ductiveness of American agriculture. 

To be sure, accurate knowledge of home 
needs and conditions is a prime requisite 
to the profitable study of foreign methods 
either of agriculture, manufacture, or legis- 
lation with a view to their adaptation to 
home problems. Imitation without accu- 
rate knowledge of differences in local con- 
ditions is disastrous; but the careful study 
of the laws and experience of foreign 
states and cities by men who have exact 
knowledge of the local conditions affect- 
ing the problem to be solved, cannot fail 
to be most helpful. I believe that com- 
parative legislation is not only useful in 
suggesting methods which we may directly 
adopt, but that it is always a great aid to 
the thought process. If we have a prob- 
lem to solve, the consideration of the 
ways in which other states and cities have 
solved it will inspire and stimulate thought 
and thus be of great value even if it does 
not lead us to the direct adoption of any 
of the methods studied. This is an ad- 
vantage of comparative legislation that is 
usually overlooked by the so-called prac- 
tical man. 

There are two prime reasons why a study 
of the legislation and institutions of the 
leading European countries has so much 
value for us: First, owing to the greater 
congestion of population and resulting 
more complex civilization, many problems 
have been worked out there before the 
need for state interference in their solution 
has been recognized in this country. The 
need for government interference and reg- 
ulation may be said to increase in a sort 
of geometric ratio with the congestion of 
population. This is plainly seen in the de- 
tailed police regulations of every kind that 
are necessary in the great cities, as com- 
pared with the absence of the need of 
such regulations in a small town or vil- 
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lage. The same' thing holds true not only 
of village and city government, but of 
state and national government. 

A second, and even more important, 
reason why we can obtain much help from 
the study of the laws of advanced Euro- 
pean countries is that the process of legis- 
lation and administration is so much more 
highly developed in these countries than in 
America. Consequently the decrees and 
laws enacted by their legislatures and ad- 
ministrations are much more carefully 
worked out, are the result of much more 
detailed and scientific investigation, and 
correspond much more nearly to the needs 
of the situation than do similar laws in our 
own country. It is not necessary to re- 
vert to the high character and efficiency of 
the Prussian or the French administration. 
The decrees which form such a large por- 
tion of the laws of these countries are all 
the result of extended investigation by 
engineers and other experts, and most of 
the brief laws that pass the parliaments 
have been worked out by the administra- 
tion in the same way and submitted to the 
parliament under the responsibility of the 
minister. 

As a result of these efficient methods of 
law-making there is a permanence and 
continuity in goverment regulation that is 
surprising to an American. We are apt 
to look upon the French as fickle, and 
point to the stability of our own form of 
national government which has now lasted 
some 120 years, while during the same 
time there have been some half dozen 
revolutions and entire changes in the 
French form of government. But when 
we compare, not the form of the state, but 
the actual laws and regulations of the two 
countries, the fickleness appears to be all 
on our own side. 

Can anyone tell how many different 
forms of city government any particular 
American city has had during the past hun- 
dred years, how many times it has changed 
from a council system of government to a 
board system, to a federal system, or to a 
commission system? Charter tinkering 
and charter revision is almost a continuous 
performance in the history of every Ameri- 
can city. 



Then, too, take the question of the meth- 
od of granting franchises to public service 
corporations. Almost every method and 
lack of method is displayed in the fran- 
chise history of every American city. At 
one time a city is only too glad to grant 
a franchise free of cost and with few re- 
strictions. At another time all attention 
is placed upon securing a large compen- 
sation for the city. At another time the 
question of low rates and fares predom- 
inates. At another time the sole problem 
seems to be one of securing an eventual 
municipal ownership. 

If we turn now to fickle France, we find 
that, while this continuous change has 
been going on in American charter legisla- 
tion and franchise control, there has been 
scarcely any change in the fundamental 
methods and in many of the details of 
French administration in regard to these 
subjects. This result is largely due to the 
permanence and consequent efficiency 
of the French administration. There a 
change in the form of state from monarchy 
to republic has not been so fundamental in 
its effects as many a change in the nation- 
al administration in this country. 

For a long time the political dogma, to 
the victor belong the spoils, and the so- 
called democratic principle of rotation in 
office held such complete sway that every 
few years saw a complete overturning of 
the administration. As regards efficiency 
and continuity of administration, the effect 
of a change in the form of state from mon- 
archy to republic is as nothing compared 
with the effect wrought by a complete 
periodic change in all the agents of the 
administration from office boy to governor 
or president. Unhappily, the effects of 
the spoils system and of the principle of 
rotation in office are still with us, and 
to this fact is due much of the present 
inefficiency in city, state, and national ad- 
ministration. When we have more effi- 
cient administration, when the work of 
state and city departments is carried on 
more largely by permanent, highly trained 
officials, the problem of securing better 
legislation will be greatly simplified. Un- 
der such conditions most of the important 
laws will be worked out, studied, and 
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probably drafted, by the specialists of the 
various departments. 

There exists a great dearth of library 
facilities for the study of foreign legisla- 
tion. There are only a few collections in 
America that are at all adequate for the 
comparative study of the laws and insti- 
tutions of the leading foreign states and 
cities. This appears to me to be a serious 
omission in most of our state, law, and 
public libraries. The Library of Congress 
proposed some years ago the publication 
of a comprehensive index to current for- 
eign legislation. This would be a great 
help to the worker in this important, but 
difficult field. In the meantime let us 
make good use of the limited facilities 
at hand. Each large library should cer- 
tainly keep up-to-date collections of the 
legislation of a few leading countries. 
When an important question comes up, 
write to the foreign authorities and make 
use of the American consular officers. Let 
us meet and surmount the difficulties at- 
tending the study of foreign legislation, 
and to that extent exchange a proneness 
to provincialism for a broader outlook up- 
on the world. 

THE CHAIRMAN: A little later there 
will be an opportunity for questions and 
discussion, but it seems best to continue 
without interruption the reading of the 
papers. 

It is our privilege at this time to listen 
to a paper by PROF. FREDERIC J. 
STIMSON of Harvard university, on 

THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE OF 
THE FUTURE 

With us English-speaking people legisla- 
tion is a modern invention. The Anglo- 
Saxon idea was that custom made law, 
and no one else could or should. When 
Carlyle took Emerson to visit the House 
of commons he remarked, after they had 
seen the process of statute-making in ac- 
tion: "Mon, do ye now believe in a per- 
sonal deevil?" With Roman law, with 
the edicts of emperors, or even the ordi- 
nances of kings, we have nothing to do. 
It is broadly true that there was no stat- 
ute-making in England until very modern 
times, and that the industry of fabricating 



new rules of law had its great growth as 
the discovery of modern democracy, par- 
ticularly in America. To the uneducated 
there is something fascinating about a 
statute and the power to make statutes. 
Intoxicated with this new power, firmly 
convinced that all things could be made 
good by new law-making, all, at least of 
our northern states, increased ten-fold the 
output of their statute shops in the radical 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

This subject is to me a fascinating one, 
and I cannot approach the topic of this 
address, which is merely on the forms of 
statutes, without this preliminary warning 
that I, personally, do not much believe 
in the value or necessity of statutes at all. 
(I suppose I may lay claim to be the 
holder of one painful record, that of be- 
ing, perhaps, the only man on earth who 
has had the misfortune to have read 
through all the statutes of all the states 
of the Union, as well as all the statutes of 
the English parliament from the year 1100 
to the. year 1909; fortunately, we shall all 
be relieved, at least from the American 
part of it, by the excellent work carried 
out in these late years by the New York 
state library under the leadership of Dr 
Whitten.) 

Now, if you leave out that vast part of 
our legislation which is composed of the 
mere machinery of civil administration; 
and also that part which, following the 
ancient English precedents, merely de- 
scribes the scale of fine or punishment 
for the infraction of a law already existing, 
only what remains is really constructive 
legislation. And "constructive" legislation 
is all that the man in the street thinks 
of when he is talking about legislation of 
any sort. And, if you made me answer 
honestly today, whether, on the whole I 
should think it better to have all this 
new constructive legislation in all our 
states, as we now find it, or have the 
whole mass of it repealed as never having 
been enacted and rely simply on the com- 
mon law, I very much fear that as a 
lesser evil I should prefer the common 
law. 

Statute-making, I say, is a modern in- 
dustry. The early statutes of England 
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merely recognized or wrote out the com- 
mon law already existing, or prescribed 
penalties for its infraction, or were con- 
cerned with the recovery by the secular 
common law courts of that jurisdiction 
which the church courts, and afterwards 
the king's chancellors, sought to wrest 
from them. Besides this, and a certain 
amount of statutes concerning the feudal 
tenure of land, made necessary by the sys- 
tem established after the Norman Con- 
quest, I doubt if you will find any construc- 
tive legislation in the sense in which I use 
the word — certainly none that has lasted — 
before the statute of wills in 1535. (Magna 
Charta, of course, I regard as a constitu- 
tional document.) The multifarious at- 
tempts made under the Norman kings to 
regulate the prices of goods and the wages 
of labor were both uneconomic and un- 
constitutional, and were all swept away 
before the seventeenth century. 

The earliest constructive legislation that 
is alive today in our law is probably the 
numerous body of statutes regulating what 
we should now call "trusts" and forbid- 
ding corners in the market and contracts 
in restraint of trade. But these statutes 
were so early that they completely passed 
into the common law and it was forgotten 
that they ever were based on statute, if, 
indeed, they were so, and not, as I have 
said, the mere recognition of a common 
law already existing. They are so old and 
so completely part of the common law 
that our American legislatures largely, 
and even our bench and bar at one time, 
forgot their existence and had them re- 
enacted in our national and state laws 
against trusts, with the usual result that 
that part of the legislation which em- 
bodied the old common law has survived 
and been effectual, while that part which 
did not is either absurd or unconstitution- 
al. 

Of course, where you do not have 
the common law, a statute is reasonably 
necessary; that is the principle of our "uni- 
form laws" on bills and notes, which cod- 
ify the "law-merchant"; for this is derived 
from European sources and was not orig- 
inally part of the common law of England. 
Leaving out, therefore, matters of the ad- 



ministration of government, of legal pro- 
cedure, of taxation, of church law, of the 
"law-merchant" and other extraneous sys- 
tems, I can hardly find forty pieces of 
constructive legislation in England in the 
six hundred years before the Common- 
wealth; 

But a democracy always fancies ready- 
made statutes, partly from ignorance, part- 
ly from vanity of power, and partly, hon- 
estly no doubt, because it thinks new- 
made laws may be better or more demo- 
cratic. We find a great growth of con- 
structive legislation under Cromwell and 
his parliament, and while it never entirely 
ceased in England, it had its most tre- 
mendous extension in recent years, and, as 
I have said, more than anywhere else in 
the states of this country. 

We must, therefore, admit that construc- 
tive legislation in vast bulk has come to 
stay. The mania for it will not entirely 
pass away, and although there have been 
some signs of revolt in recent years, not- 
ably in the writings of such men as the 
late James C. Carter, there is no hope of 
change in those states which have definite- 
ly adopted the code system; that is, the 
notion of having all their law enacted by 
statutes of the legislature. California and 
the states following her lead have gone 
over to this system, also New York to 
a large extent and Georgia, also, quite 
completely; to show how completely, my 
impression is that she once enacted bodily 
a Harvard professor's — Langdell's — text- 
book on the law of contracts. Construct- 
ive legislation, though varying in volume 
enormously in the several states, never- 
theless exists in all of them. A vast mass 
of administrative legislation is also neces- 
sary in our complicated system of govern- 
ment, and this we can never do without, 
though it may be questioned whether the 
agencies of state are not unnecessarily 
multiplied. The annual laws of Massa- 
chusetts (certainly a conservative state) 
in 1891 filled 342 pages; in 1907, 1,023 
pages. 

Now, you would suppose, at least, that 
a democracy that believes in the absolute 
panacea of law-making would take particu- 
lar pains with the forms of its legislation, 
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to have its statutes clear, jn good Eng- 
lish, not contradictory, properly expressed 
and properly authenticated. You would 
certainly suppose that the people who be- 
lieve that everything should be done under 
a written law would take the pains to see 
that that law was official; also, that it was 
clear, so as to be "understanded of the 
people"; also, that it did not contain a 
thousand contradictions and uncertainties. 
When our — I will not say wiser, but cer- 
tainly better educated — forefathers met in 
national convention to adopt a constitu- 
tion, one of the first things they did was 
to appoint a "committee on style." It is 
needless to say that no such committee 
exists in any American legislature to-day. 
You would suppose they would take the 
pains to see that all the laws were printed 
in one or more books where the people 
could find them. This is not the case in 
New York, or in many of our greater 
states. You would also suppose that when 
they passed another law on the same sub- 
ject they would say how much of the 
former law they meant to repeal, but in 
many states that, also, is not done. It 
would probably be too much to hope that 
they would not confuse the subject with 
a new law on a matter already completely 
covered; but the form of their legislation 
should be improved, at least, in the first 
three particulars I have mentioned. 

What is the fact? The secretary of the 
State of Oregon reports that the laws, as 
served up to him by the legislature, are 
"so full of contraditions, omissions, repeti- 
tions, bad grammar, and bad spelling" that 
it has been impossible for him to print 
them and make any sense. The bad gram- 
mar, and the bad spelling, at least, he has 
presumed to correct. But what, I am sure 
would surprise the intelligent New Zea- 
lander still more is, that in very few of 
our states is there any authentic edition 
of the laws whatever. And quite a num- 
ber do not even publish their constitu- 
tions! 

Let us now take up these matters in de- 
tail and show just where we do stand in 
our legislation today. And I will say at 
the start that the worst condition of all 
is found in the national legislation of 



Congress, in the great state of New York, 
and in those states which have adopted the 
code system, generally. I do not wish to 
be understood as saying this as an oppo- 
nent of general codes (though I certainly 
am), but I am constrained to note as a 
fact that those states are the ones that 
have their legislation in the worst shape 
of any. The charm of the statute theory is 
that the half-educated lawyer or layman 
supposes he can find all the laws written 
in one book. Abraham Lincoln, even, is 
said to have had the major part of his 
"shelf of best books" composed of an old 
copy of the statutes of Indiana, though I 
can find no traces of such reading in the 
style of his Gettysburg address. But how 
far is this democratic claim that the laws 
of a state are all contained in one book 
borne out by the facts? 

Of our fifty states and territories, only 
Alabama, Arizona, the District of Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, and Wisconsin 
(sixteen states) have any official revision 
or "general laws"; that is to say, single 
volumes containing the complete mass of 
legislation up to the time of their issue, 
formally enacted by the legislature. A 
number of other states have what are 
called "authorized revisions" or authorized 
editions of the law. This phrase I use 
to mean a codification by one man or 
more (usually a commission of three) duly 
appointed for the purpose under a valid 
act of the state legislature, but whose com- 
pilation, when made, is never in form 
adopted by the legislature itself. Leaving 
out the constitutional question whether 
such a book is in any sense law at all, — for 
in all probability no legislature can delegate 
to any three gentlemen the power to make 
laws, even one law, much more all the laws 
of the state — it is doubtful how far such 
compilations are really law, although print- 
ed in a book said to be authorized and of- 
ficial, and held out to the public as such. 
That is to say, if the real law, as originally 
enacted, differs in any sense or meaning 
from the law as set forth in this so-called 
"authorized publication" the latter will have 
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no validity at all. Indeed, some states say 
this expressly. They provide that these 
compilations, although authorized, are only 
admissible in evidence of what the statutes 
of the state really are, — that is to say, are 
only valid if uncontradicted. 

It was obviously impossible for me, in 
the brief time I had for the preparation of 
this paper, to correspond with all the 
states upon this point, if indeed, I could 
have got opinions at all from their respect- 
ive supreme courts, for no other opinion 
would be of any value. 

The compilation of the State of Arkan- 
sas says, somewhere near its title page, 
that it is "approved by Sam W. Williams." 
It does not appear who Sam W. Williams 
is, what authority he had to approve it, 
or whether his approval gave to the laws 
contained in that bulky volume any in- 
creased validity. This is a typical example 
of the "authorized" revision, and this is 
the condition of things that exists in such 
important states as Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming (twenty in all). 

Before leaving these states which have 
some forms of "revised statutes" or com- 
plete codes — and be it remembered that I 
am never here speaking of annual laws, 
for, however bad their form and the form 
of their publication, they are usually, at 
least, official — it will be interesting, and, 
I think, will throw further light on the 
subject, for me to cull some passages 
from the laws of states having such "au- 
thorized revisions" to show how far their 
real authority extends. I have already 
spoken of the authorized code of Arkansas 
which was approved by Mr Sam Williams. 
The general statutes of 1897 of the state 
of Kentucky say on their title page that 
they are an authorized compilation ap- 
proved by the supreme court, but the 
form of approval of the supreme court of 
Kentucky runs as follows: "Although we 
consider this duty not lawfully imposed 
upon us," they say that so far as they have 
observed, they "detect no errors in the 
compilation and it seems to have been 



properly done." Of how much value such 
approval would be in case there turned 
out to be a discrepancy between the com- 
pilation and the original statute, I leave 
for such of you as are lawyers to judge. 
The compiled laws of New Mexico of the 
same year, made by the solicitor general, 
contain an amusing statement under his 
own signature, that he believes "a large 
part of the laws he there prints are either 
obsolete or have actually been repealed by 
certain later statutes," but he, as it were, 
shovels them in, in the hope that some of 
them will be good! 

The commissioners of the state of North 
Dakota go still further. Their code of 
1895 bears a statement that it is, by author- 
ity of law, "brought to date" by the com- 
missioners, who go on to say that they 
have compared the codes of other states 
and have added and incorporated many 
other laws taken from the codes of other 
states — apparently because the commis- 
sioners thought them of value. One must 
really ask any first-year student of con- 
stitutional legislation what he thinks of 
that statement, not only of its constitu- 
tionality, but of its audacity. Finally, the 
state of South Dakota says, in its statutes 
of 1899, what I quoted at the beginning — 
that "all the laws contained in the book 
are to be considered as admissible in evi- 
dence," but not conclusive of their own 
authenticity or correct statement. 

We now come to the third and — from 
the point of view of the believer in 
statutes — probably the worst class of all. 
That is to say, states which have no of- 
ficial or authorized compilation whatever 
and which rely entirely upon the enter- 
prise of money-making publishers to make 
a book which correctly prints the laws, 
and all the laws of the state in question. 
For one state, at least, such a compilation 
was made by a few industrious newspaper 
correspondents at Washington! The states 
and territories that are in this cheerful con- 
dition are, as I have said: New York, the 
territory of Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana — that is to say, there has 
been no official revision since 1881 and 
everybody, in fact, uses a privately pre- 
pared digest, — Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
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nesota, Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Washington, and West Virginia 
(fifteen in all). Furthermore, there are 
other states such as Wisconsin and In- 
diana, already mentioned, where there is 
no official recent revision, so that every 
body depends upon the private compila- 
tion, which is the only one procurable. 

So much for the authenticity of the 
books themselves which contain the laws 
upon which we all have to depend. Now, 
coming to the form of the laws; as I 
have already remarked, there is no com- 
mittee on style. There is no attempt 
whatever made at scientific drafting. To 
give an example of what difference this 
may make in mere convenience, it is only 
a few weeks since, in my state, that a 
chapter of law to protect the public 
against personal injuries caused by insol- 
vent railway and street railway companies 
was drawn up by a good lawyer, and con- 
tained between twenty and thirty sec- 
tions, or about three pages of print. It 
was brought to another lawyer, certainly 
no better lawyer, but a legislative expert, 
who got all that was desired into one sec- 
tion of five lines. There is no committee 
on style, there is no expert drafting. This 
you all know so well that it is a point 
upon which I need not delay, but there 
are certain definite recommendations I 
should like to make: 

1 Adopt the provision that "no statute 
shall be regarded as repealed unless men- 
tioned as repealed; and when a law is 
amended, that the whole law shall be 
printed as amended in full." 

2 Provide that all laws shall be printed 
and published by a state publisher and that 
their authenticity be duly guaranteed by 
being submitted to the legislature and re- 
enacted en bloc, as is our practice with re- 
visions in Massachusetts and some other 
states. 

3 The local or private acts should be 
separated from the public laws and they 
might, advantageously, be printed in a 
separate volume, as is done in some states 
already. If you ask me who shall deter- 
mine whether it is a private, local, or spe- 
cial act, or a general law, I can only an- 
swer that that must be left to the legisla- 



ture until you adopt the system which I 
shall recommend later, — a permanent, pre- 
liminary, expert draftsman. 

4 No legislation must ever be abso- 
lutely delegated. That is to say, even if a 
revision is drawn up by an authorized 
commission, its work should be afterwards 
ratified by the legislature. 

It is said that the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, drawn up by a constitutional con- 
vention, was never ratified by the peo- 
ple. If so, there is a grave constitutional 
doubt whether it, or any part of it, may 
not be repealed at any time by a simple 
statute. But whether a constituent body 
of the mass of the people, the fundamental 
and original political entity of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, is forbidden from delegating 
its legislative power, as its representatives 
themselves are forbidden, is a high level 
of constitutional law to which I may not 
venture to soar. 

I will now come to my third and last 
matter, that of arrangement, order of 
printing, and form of title, which last is 
so directly connected with that of index- 
ing, that I shall treat the two things to- 
gether. Now, there are three different 
methods of arrangement — or lack of ar- 
rangement — to be found in printing the 
laws of our forty-six states and four ter- 
ritories, both in the revisions and in the 
annual laws. The revisions, however, are 
more apt to have a topical arrangement, 
and to be divided into chapters, with titles 
each containing a special subject and ar- 
ranged, either topically, or, as in some 
states as intelligent otherwise as are 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with the 
elementary stupidity of the alphabetic sys- 
tem. I say stupid; when, for instance, 
you have a chapter on "corporations" no 
one can tell whether the legislature or 
compilers are going to put it under "C" 
for corporations, under "I" for incorpora- 
tions, or under "J" for joint stock com- 
panies. The alphabetic system of arrange- 
ment is the most comtemptible of all, and 
should be relegated to a limbo at once. 
The annual laws, of course, are much less 
likely to have any arrangement whatever. 
Passed chronologically, they are more apt 
to follow in the order of their passage. 
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Now these systems, as we find them, arc 
as follows — I do not know that I need 
burden you with exact numbers. In nearly 
all states, as I have said, public and pri- 
vate laws are lumped together, although 
in a few, they are indexed separately. 
Most of the states today, including all the 
"code" states, adopt what I call the topic- 
al system of arrangement, as indeed, must 
be the case in anything that might, by any 
possibility, be called a code, and even a 
general "revision" of the statutes will 
naturally fall into chapters covering cer- 
tain subjects. A few states, as I have 
said, cling to the crude alphabetic system, 
and quite a number of the states have no 
discernible system whatever. In some 
states the annual laws are arranged by 
number, in some by date of passage, and 
in others, apparently, according to the 
sweet will of the printer. In those states 
that do not arrange them or entitle them 
by date of passage, we have to depend on 
the crude and dangerous system of citation 
by page. Acts of Congress, as you know, 
are sometimes cited by date of passage, 
sometimes more formally by volume and 
number of the statutes at large, and, more 
often than either, probably, by the popu- 
lar name of the statute, such as the Sher- 
man act, the Hepburn act, or the Interstate 
commerce law. It seems to me we should 
recommend one system. That for the 
codes or general revisions should certainly 
be topical. That of the annual laws may 
be either topical or chronological, but the 
statutes, in whatever order they are print- 
ed, should be numbered and cited by num- 
ber. No alphabetic arrangement should 
ever be permitted. 

As to indexing, I cannot profess to be 
an expert on that subject. It seems to 
me that all we have to do is to urge upon 
state legislatures, secretaries of state, and 
official draftsmen (when we get any) that 
the very excellent system contained in the 
New York year book of legislation should 
be adopted for the volumes of state laws. 
I can hardly venture to tread on this 
ground where nearly all of you are ex- 
perts. I would modestly suggest that it is 
as bad for the index to be too big as to be 
too little, and it does not follow that the 
good draftsman is a good indexer. One of 



the best law draftsmen that I ever knew 
compiled — under orders — one of the worst 
indexes I ever saw. The index to our Re- 
vised laws of Massachusetts is contained in 
one large separate volume of 570 double col- 
umn pages. To look for a statute in the 
index is just about as bad as to look for 
it in the revision itself. Then, the most 
important point of all, which the New 
York state librarian is trying to reform, 
is the proper choice of subject titles. 

Laws, it seems to me , should be indexed 
under the general subject or branch 
of the science of jurisprudence, or the sub- 
ject matter to which they belong, not too 
technically and not too much according to 
mere procedure. For example of what 
I mean, I hold that any lawyer or any 
student of civics who wished to learn 
about the labor laws of a state, whether, 
for instance, it had a nine-hour law or 
not, would look in the index under the 
head of "labor." Labor has become, for all 
our minds, the general head under which 
that great and important mass of legisla- 
tion concerning the relation of all employ- 
ers and employees and the condition and 
treatment of mechanical or other labor 
naturally falls. But if you search in our 
1200 page index of Massachusetts for the 
head of labor, you will not find it. If 
you look under "employment of labor" 
you will find it, but you cannot be certain 
that you will find all of it, and you will 
find it under so many heads that it would 
take you quite ten or fifteen minutes to 
read through and find out whether there 
is an "hours of labor" law or not. On the 
other hand, purely technical matters, such 
as "abatement", are usually well indexed, 
because their names are what we call 
"terms of art" under which any lawyer 
would look. 

But, after all, it does not so much mat- 
ter what system we adopt so long as it 
is the same system. At present I know 
of nothing better than the forty heads con- 
tained in the "principal headings" of the 
New York state library index, though I 
should like to change the names of a few. 
For instance, "combinations or monop- 
olies" is not the head to which the lawyer 
would naturally look for statutes against 
trusts. The word "trust" has become a 
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term of art. If not put under "trusts" 
they should be under "restraint of trade" 
or "monopolies," but the word "combina- 
tion" is neither old nor new, legal nor 
popular. A combination is lawful, if un- 
lawful it is not a combination, but a con- 
spiracy. 

Before closing, I would cite the most 
important statute law of the United States 
today as the most horrible example of 
slovenliness, bad form, and contradiction 
I have ever seen in a written statute. The 
Hepburn act, as you will remember, is 
the amended Interstate commerce act, and 
is printed by Congress in a pamphlet in- 
corporating with it quite a different act 
known as the Elkins act, besides the Safe- 
ty appliances act, the Arbitration act, and 
several others. We all remember under 
what political stress this legislation was 
passed, — Congress balking, the senators 
going one way, the attorney-general an- 
other, the radical congressmen in front, 
and President Roosevelt pushing them all. 
It is easily intelligible that such a condi- 
tion of things should not tend to lucid 
legislation, particularly when an opposing 
minority do not desire the legislation at 
all, and hope to leave it in such a shape 
as to be contradictory, or unconstitutional, 
or both. This great piece of legislation 
is an example, I believe, of this. All of 
it a mass of contradictions or overlaying 
amendments, the first important part of it 
which came under the scrutiny of the su- 
preme court only escaped being held un- 
constitutional by being emasculated. Its 
other clauses have yet to face that dread- 
ed scrutiny. Its basic principle has yet 
to be declared constitutional, while the 
only principle which has proved of any 
value was law already. 

This wonderful product of mob-brain 
starts off by saying "Be it enacted, etc., 
Section 1 as amended June 29, 1906." It 
begins with an amendment of itself. It 
does not tell you how much of the prior 
law was repealed, except upon a careful 
scrutiny which only the paid lawyers are 
willing to give. To the old Interstate com- 
merce act of 1887, after quoting it sub- 
stantially in full, it adds a mass of other 
provisions, some of which are in pari mat- 



eria, some not, some contradictory, and 
some mere repetitions. It amends acts 
by later acts and before they have gone 
into effect, wipes them out by substitu- 
tions. It hitches on extraneous matters 
and it amends past legislation by mere 
inference. Like a hornet, it stings in the 
end, where revolutionary changes are in- 
troduced by altering or adding a word or 
two in sections a page long, and it ends 
with the cheerful but too usual statement 
that "all laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed." 

As a result, no one can honestly say he 
is sure he understands it, any more than 
any serious lawyer can be certain that its 
important provisions are any one of them 
constitutional. But most of all, and this 
is the point I want to make, that huge 
statute with sections numbered 1, 2, 5, 16, 
16a, etc., with amendments added and sub- 
stituted, amended and unamended, is con- 
tained in twenty-seven closely printed 
pages. I venture to assert boldly that any 
competent lawyer who is also a good par- 
liamentary draftsman could put those 
twenty-seven pages of obscurity into 
four pages, at most, of lucidity with two 
days' honest work. By how little wisdom 
the world is governed, and how little the 
representatives of the people care for the 
litigation, or trouble, or expense, that 
their own slovenliness causes the people! 

I would, therefore, urge that we, as 
a body, in so far as we can, make these 
definite suggestions to our respective state 
governments: 1, that all revisions be au- 
thenticated, authorized, and published by 
the state; 2, that the annual laws be separ- 
ated, public from private, and be printed 
by numbered chapters arranged either 
chronologically or topically; 3, that the 
indexes be arranged under the forty gen- 
eral heads used by the New York state 
library in its annual digest, with such 
additional heads as may, perhaps, prove 
necessary in some states, such as, for 
instance, Louisiana, which has subjects 
and titles of jurisprudence not known to 
the ordinary common-law states; 4, that 
the constitutions be printed with the laws; 
5, that every state, under a law, employ a 
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permanent, paid parliamentary or legisla- 
tive draftsman whose duty it shall be to 
re-cast, at least in matters of style and 
arrangement, all acts before they are 
passed to be engrossed. 

Any private member introducing a bill 
can, of course, avail himself of the draft- 
man's services before the bill is originally 
drawn. His advice may be required by 
the legislature or by legislative committees 
on the question whether the proposed leg- 
islation is necessary, that is to say, wheth- 
er it is not covered by laws previously ex- 
isting. It shall be his duty then to edit 
the laws, arrange them for publication, and 
to authenticate by his signature the vol- 
umes of the annual laws. I think one per- 
son better than two or three for such work, 
but he should be paid a very large salary 
so that he can afford to make it his life 
work. He should be appointed for a very 
long term and should have ample clerical 
assistance. It should also be his duty to 
correspond and exchange information with 
similar officials in other states. In other 
words, he with his assistants, should be 
the legislative reference department. 

All these difficulties will be enormously 
increased, of course, should the states, 
generally, adopt the Initiative. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we have 
all appreciated the papers to which we 
have just been listening, but before open- 
ing the discussion, I think we should have 
the last item on the program which is the 
presentation of the necessity of a national 
legislative reference bureau. He then read 
the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

A LEGISLATIVE EXCHANGE 

BUREAU 

The daily press and many of our leading 
periodicals have frequently presented art- 
icles upon legislative reference work, its 
opportunities and responsibilities. The 
governors of many of our states have, in 
their messages, urged the establishment of 
a legislative reference department in con- 
nection with some branch of their state 
governments, usually in connection with 
the state library. The result is, therefore, 
that there have already been established in 



several of our states, legislative reference 
departments all having more or less a 
common aim, but differing very much in 
their methods and in their efficiency. I 
think the day is not far distant, however, 
when there will be found in most of our 
states an intelligent, broad-minded, well- 
balanced and conveniently located legisla- 
tive reference department. 

It was the privilege of some of us to 
listen to Mr Woodruff's paper upon "Leg- 
islative reference work and its opportuni- 
ties," read before the Association last June 
at Lake Minnetonka, and printed in our 
Proceedings. At that conference a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and re- 
port upon a legislative exchange bureau. 
As the committee was widely scattered, 
and firmly believing that such a legislative 
reference service to be reliable, prompt, 
and effective could not safely depend upon 
the mere courtesy of exchange with ever 
changing officials, Mr Godard of Connecti- 
cut made bold to call upon Mr Allen, Sec- 
retary of the Law reporting company, 
which is the official stenographer of the 
New York public service commission, and 
broached the topic of the possibility of his 
firm undertaking such a service. Strange 
as it may seem to us now, Mr Allen did 
not warm up to the proposition at all. 
Believing then, as some of us do now, that 
such a service is possible and desirable, 
other confeiences were held which result- 
ed in the proposition which we now take 
pleasure in submitting for your considera- 
tion. 

That a National legislative reference bu- 
reau is desirable and possible is the belief 
of many who have been giving this topic 
special consideration. The proposed plan, 
which was evolved by Mr Brigham of 
Rhode Island, Mr Allen, Secretary of the 
Law reporting company, Dr Whitten of 
the New York public service commission, 
and Mr Godard of Connecticut, has al- 
ready been presented to most of you 
through official correspondence. It was 
the hope that the proposed plan might 
have been tested in connection with the 
work of the 1909 legislatures. Although 
the following official correspondence, pre- 
senting the plan, was sent to the proper 
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officials in each state and many of the 
larger public libraries throughout our 
country, only the following libraries signi- 
fied their willingness to subscribe to and 
test the plan: Connecticut state library; 
John Crerar library, Chicago; Maryland 
department of legislative reference; Mich- 
igan state library; Pennsylvania state li- 
brary; Free library of Philadelphia; Rhode 
Island state library; Texas state library; 
and Wyoming state library. 

Your Committee is, therefore, venturing 
the hope that at this joint session of 
librarians interested in legislative refer- 
ence work, all may freely express their 
thoughts so that this meeting may result 
in evolving some plan, based either upon 
the one proposed or upon an entirely new 
one, which shall enable our several legis- 
lative reference departments, no matter 
with what branch of the state government 
they may happen to be connected, not 
only to have accessible the current laws 
and the proposed legislation and special 
reports of leading sister states, but also to 
keep advised as to the progress of these 
several bills and their ultimate disposition. 

As right is right and wrong is wrong, 
what is good law for California, ought in 
general to be good law for Maine. What 
is good law for New York and Massachu- 
setts, ought to be good law for Connecti- 
cut. Also what has proved to have been 
a bad law for one state, should at least 
be a warning to the other states under 
similar conditions. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In 1777 Congress 
suggested the exchange of laws between 
the states. I think it takes little effort for 
us to realize that most of the states at 
that time published only their session laws. 
It was not until 1807 that Connecticut 
published its first department report, 
which was the report of the comptroller. 
Today I think she is publishing 54 de- 
partmental reports, and she is not over 
active in that direction. With all this 
mass of official literature it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to have combined ac- 
tion to get the best results from this 
material and make it accessible to our sev- 
eral state libraries. With 46 states, four 
territories, and a general government, what 



line is left open to us? In order to bring 
before you a proposition which has been 
framed and has been submitted to a com- 
petent party, who has offered to render 
the service desired for a most reasonable 
amount, I have asked Mr Brigham of 
Rhode Island to read the official letter set- 
ting forth the plan, and also the letter from 
the Law reporting company in which they 
present their plan. 

MR BRIGHAM first read the Commit- 
tee's letter of Dec. 16, 1908. 

Gentlemen: The Legislative reference 
committee, appointed at Lake Minnetonka 
to report some definite plan for a practical, 
reasonable, and at the same time, efficient 
service by which our several state li- 
braries may regularly and promptly be 
advised concerning all pending legislation 
in the several states, respectfully recom- 
mends the adoption of the accompanying 
plan and the acceptance of the attached 
proposition of the Law reporting com- 
pany. 

This plan, which is the result of no little 
thought, correspondence, and several per- 
sonal conferences, contemplates forward- 
ing to the several libraries which subscribe 
for this service two forms of information 
and reports, viz., 

1 A Bill index for each state of the 
Union. This index of the several bills, 
arranged in numerical order will give: 1st, 
number of bill; 2nd, house in which it 
was introduced; 3rd, subject; 4th, full title, 
or abbreviated title; 5th, by whom intro- 
duced; and 6th, to what committee re- 
ferred. 

2 Reports of action, arranged by 
states, showing when, where, and what 
action is taken on these bills, and their 
final signing, or other disposition. 

As special arrangements had already 
been made with some competent party in 
each state for the immediate forwarding 
of the necessary data, reports would be 
made at once on the following subjects: 
banks; benevolent orders; cities, first, sec- 
ond, third, and general classes; corpora- 
tions, general, membership, religious, 
stock, and transportation; gas and elec- 
tricity; insurance; joint stock associations; 
liquors; motor vehicles; municipalities; 
public service commissions; railroads; real 
property; taxation; telephone; telegraph; 
and village law. Reports upon all other 
topics will be forwarded upon receipt of 
the legislative journals covering the same. 

The index and reports will be forwarded 
daily upon suitable paper about 9x11 
inches in such shape that they can be 
arranged in a vertical file. In this 
plan the Bill index becomes the permanent 
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record and history, as it has been provid- 
ed with the necessary spaces for receiving 
the data furnished in the daily Reports of 
action. In addition to the resolutions and 
bills all regular and special reports to 
the legislature will also be noted. 

The fact that something like 80.000 
cards would probably be required to list 
all the bills which will be introduced in 
the several legislatures in 1909 would, for 
many of our state libraries, seem to pro- 
hibit the use of the standard cards, which 
seems to be the ideal system, as the ex- 
pense for cases, arranging, etc., would be 
no small item. 

We therefore recommend the use of the 
printed or mimeographed Bill index and 
the current Reports of action as outlined 
by the Law reporting company. From 
the data thus furnished each library can 
compile such cards as may be needed 
along its special lines of legislation, and 
such extra sets of special state and sub- 
ject index cards as may be needed will 
be furnished at a very nominal price to 
those who desire them. 

Your Committee, thus, has been able to 
secure what seems to promise a very com- 
plete and satisfactory service for the nom- 
inal sum of $100 per library. This ar- 
rangement is made possible because the 
Law reporting company (which is the of- 
ficial reporter of the Interstate commerce 
commission) also has a large private 
clientele for which it gathers data along 
the special lines above mentioned, and has 
the machinery necessary for our service 
already in the field, and is organized with 
headquarters in New York and Kansas 
City, from which both the east and the 
west can be served. With the capacity 
to secure quickly, when needed, copies of 
any bills at reasonable rates, our several 
legislative reference departments ought to 
be better equipped to serve their several 
legislatures than ever before. Among 
those to whom the plan of this proposed 
service has been submitted and who have 
approved the same are the following: 
Dr Whitten, formerly legislative reference 
librarian of New York, State librarian 
Montgomery of Pennsylvania, Dr Bernard 
C Steiner of Baltimore, and State libra- 
rian Wyer of New York. 

In order that the proposed service may 
begin promptly in January, please advise 
Mr G. S. Godard, State library, Hartford, 
Connecticut, of your decision at the earli- 
est possible date. 

MR BRIGHAM then read the letter of 
the Law reporting company, dated Dec. 17, 
1908, to Mr Godard of the Committee. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your re- 
quest to submit a proposition to furnish 
legislative information to certain state and 



public libraries, in accordance with the 
plan which has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion with your Commit- 
tee, we beg to say that we will undertake 
to furnish the following information for 
the sessions of the state legislatures in 
1909, if ordered by at least twenty li- 
braries, for $100, each: 

1 A printed or mimeographed index 
and list of the bills introduced in the state 
legislatures, arranged first by states, then 
by each branch of the legislature, and then 
in numerical order by introduction num- 
ber, including the subject, an abstract of 
the title, name of the member introducing 
and the committee referred to, as shown 
on form "A" attached. This form con- 
tains spaces for entry of reports of 
progress of each bill, and is 11^2x9j4 
inches in size, to fit a standard letter size 
vertical file. 

2 Mimeographed or typewritten re- 
ports of the action taken on bills pending 
in the state legislatures. * * * 

3 Subject index cards; one card for 
each state, twenty sets, or sufficient to in- 
dex twenty subjects, to be used by the 
libraries to enter, from the index from 
day to day, numbers of bills relating to 
the special subjects which they desire to 
classify. The cards are standard library 
size and contain spaces for notes as to each 
bill; each card has spaces for the entry 
of forty bills, so that one card will be 
sufficient for any subject in any state, 
except in very unusual cases. Additional 
sets of subject index cards will be furnish- 
ed for fifty cents each. 

The plan, as you have worked it out, 
will give you all the information which 
you can possibly be called upon for, and 
it can be kept up to date (except where 
a very extensive subject classification is 
undertaken) by one clerk, which is a con- 
siderable advantage over the first pro- 
posed plan of having a separate card for 
each bill, or at least 80,000 cards for the 
session, with the necessary trays and 
guides, involving considerable expense for 
the material and for labor to keep it up 
to date. * * * 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sorry it is so 
late, because I wish this plan might be 
taken up in the light of the papers which 
have been read by Dr Whitten and Pro- 
fessor Stimson. When I first broached 
this subject to Mr Allen it seemed to stun 
him. He would not listen to it a minute. 
But when he saw the possibilities of it he 
began to think more favorably of the pro- 
posal, and finally made the offer that for 
twenty subscriptions the Law reporting 
company would undertake the service as 
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outlined. Then he became so interested 
he said he would try it if we could get 
ten subscribers, but we secured only nine, 
so we were unable to test the scheme this 
last year. 

Now, in the time we have before us 
I think it would be well, perhaps, to leave 
the meeting in your hands for any ques- 
tions or any thoughts that you may have 
on the subject. 

MR SMALL: I should like to ask 
whether or not the Law reporting com- 
pany furnishes any other information than 
merely the bills that are introduced in the 
several legislatures during the term for 
which these bills or cards are filed? Does 
the service contain any other information 
besides the pending legislation? 

THE CHAIRMAN: It reports pro- 
gress. Each bill is given by number and 
by topic, together with a brief epitome. 
Then from time to time, I think once or 
twice a week, the Company sends a re- 
port of progress upon each bill by number. 
If any action has been taken on it it is 
noted, and also its final disposition; so 
that you are kept advised constantly just 
what position any particular bill may be in. 
Therein, to my mind, lies its real value. 

MR SMALL: That is very essential, 
it seems to me. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have arranged, at 
this present session, with eighteen states to 
furnish our library with bills which we 
shall place under Dr Whitten's classifica- 
tion in vertical files. These will be of 
service. We have no way of knowing 
what action has been taken without writ- 
ing to the state in which a bill is being 
considered, and that causes a great deal of 
delay; but if we were having this informa- 
tion forwarded regularly from some cen- 
tral source, we would have no trouble in 
finding out within a day or two just where 
a bill stood. 

I think Dr Whitten had one or two 
criticisms on it, did you not, Doctor? 

DR WHITTEN: I do not know that 
I have any criticisms on the plan. It 
seems to be the best plan that could be 
worked out by the Law reporting com- 
pany, or that we could work out in any 
possible way with the money that we 



can afford to spend upon it. With this 
information coming to us according to this 
method we should be put to a great deal 
of work in order to find out which bills 
we were really interested in, and the legis- 
lative reference bureau would be required 
to do a great deal of work to get the 
wheat out of the chaff. I think it would 
be an ideal scheme — it would not be ideal 
either, but it would give us more informa- 
tion with less labor on our part — to have 
a service that would make an intelligent 
selection of the important bills and give 
us information concerning them. The ob- 
jection to that is we would not get in- 
formation on the bills we wanted to know 
about. But I would rather trust to some 
one's judgment on that matter than go 
through the whole material myself, or 
have an assistant do it. 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.): I might add 
in answer to Mr Small's question, that it 
is the intention of the Law reporting com- 
pany to go further than the mere bills and 
to give you anything in the way of infor- 
mation that they would receive from their 
correspondents. They are paying their 
correspondents a large sum to get infor- 
mation and are perfectly willing to present 
to the libraries as part of that service any 
information that comes to them. That 
would enable us to keep track of special 
and regular reports submitted to the legis- 
latures. For instance, an unusual taxation 
report in one state, or a banking report in 
another, would be noted, so that we 
should be able to obtain these reports as 
they appeared in print. Their position is 
absolutely unexcelled in their ability to 
obtain the information. At the best our 
list showed less than half the states in a 
position to give us the information we 
wanted, that is, direct through some local 
agency. But in this case, a representative 
of the Law reporting company goes per- 
sonally to every state capital and locates a 
man there, practically selecting some man 
closely connected with the legislature, a 
house clerk or some one of that sort to 
send legislative information. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it should 
be stated that the service which they in- 
tended to give us was simply, in commer- 
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cial language, a by-product of the organiz- 
ation they already had on hand, because 
they have so many subscribers for insur- 
ance legislation, patent medicine legisla- 
tion, etc., who pay them a good liberal 
sum to furnish information. Now, all the 
special topics that are included under the 
special service to these companies, are to 
be given to us, a daily service, without 
extra charge, for the sum of $100. 

MR MONTGOMERY: I am interest- 
ed. I should like to be a subscriber to 
this plan and should like to know what 
libraries are in that list. If it is only a 
question of one more library, if you have 
nine subscriptions and need only ten, that 
can be easily obtained. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Of course it is too 
late for this year. The list of libraries is 
as follows: Connecticut state; John 
Crerar, Chicago; Maryland department of 
legislative reference; Michigan state; Free 
library, Philadelphia; Rhode Island state; 
Texas state, and Wyoming state. I think 
if we were to offer this proposition today 
we should have Massachusetts. 

MR MONTGOMERY: That is just 
the point. I think we should have no dif- 
ficulty in carrying it through at the pres- 
ent time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I was very anx- 
ious to have this plan brought up at this 
conference, in order that its merits might 
be brought out and its weak points over- 
come if possible, so that we might get 
some scheme whereby we could secure 
co-operative work with the least expense 
and the least labor. I think it is absolute- 
ly necessary to do something of this kind 
if we are to have an intelligent legislative 
reference service. 

MR HEWITT: I should like to ask 
one question as to the subscription price. 
I suppose that price is fixed by averaging, 
because most of the legislatures sit bien- 
nially, in the odd years. I suppose in 
1908, an even year, there would be scarce- 
ly any legislatures sitting. Still the $100 
would be charged, and no more the next 
year. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This offer was 
simply for the year 1909, as an experiment. 
I have an idea that for 1910 it would not 



be $100. I think they are planning, if they 
can get sufficient subscriptions, to try it 
in 1910 themselves. 

DR WHITTEN: It seems to me there 
is no doubt but that this plan gives an 
immense amount of information for a very 
small sum. To report on some 80,000 
bills, and give that service to each legisla- 
tive reference library is certainly an im- 
mense task, and no one could afford to 
give it for $100 unless he had the informa- 
tion already at hand and were paid for it 
from some other source. It seems to me 
it would be worth while for any legislative 
reference department to have that infor- 
mation at hand. It would not take a 
great deal of use to make it worth the 
$100. 

MR CHENEY: How many legislatures 
were in session in 1909? 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.): Forty-four. 

MR CHENEY: Do they propose to 
furnish the index for all those legislatures? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Every legislature 
in session. 

MR CHENEY: For the one sum of 
$100? 

THE CHAIRMAN: For $100. 

MR CHENEY: I think it is a good 
bargain for any one who wants to take 
it up. 

MR SMALL: I have one regret which 
I am free to express, and that is that we 
did not understand this scheme, and that 
the Iowa state library did not make the 
tenth subscriber last winter. I am sure, 
if the scheme is carried out, that Iowa will 
be a subscriber at the next legislature. 
It is a very desirable thing, and I think 
it should be adopted. 

MR MONTGOMERY: I think it 
would be just as well to ask all who sub- 
scribed before to continue their subscrip- 
tions until this thing is consummated. I 
would very gladly renew my subscription 
and that of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia. 

MRS BOND: I will do the same. 

THE CHAIRMAN: So confident was 
I of the merit of this plan, and so sure 
that it was not understood, that I ventured 
to print the whole correspondence in my 
Annual report (1908, p. 13-15), in order 
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that it might go on record, and, in case 
they ever backed out, that we might be 
a little ashamed that we did not try it. 
I think, as Mr Small has said, the plan 
was not understood in time. 

DR WHITTEN: In regard to the 
recommendations which Professor Stim- 
son has made, I think that these will prob- 
ably be taken up by the separate associa- 
tions, and that the Association of State 
Libraries could very well have its Com- 
mittee on uniformity in preparation of 
publication of session laws take up these 
recommendations. 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.): That will have 
to be brought up to-morrow in the general 
session. It would not be in order here. 

PROF. STIMSON: One remark I 
have to make is that nine bills are intro- 
duced where one is expected to become a 
law, and that is more true in England 
than it is in this country. I had a curious 
example of that the other day. A very 
important benevolent society started to 
recommend that a law be passed in New 
York to make a minimum wage for women 
under twenty-one in certain industries. 
The Society had a bill from the House 
of commons, and it was introduced with 
no more chance of passage in England 
than — I can not think of a simile strong 
enough, — yet they were misled by it in 
New York and copied it. 

Another point to be borne in mind is 
that in a great many states in this coun- 
try all the laws are passed on the same 
day, as you know, — the 30th of April, or 
the 31st of March. On one day, therefore, 
you would be overburdened with a great 
mass of material, but there would be 
weeks when you would get little or noth- 
ing. That of course does not bear in the 
least on the value of the plan. 

MR METTEE: Have you looked into 
the working of the referee court which has 
jurisdiction over private bills in England? 

PROF. STIMSON: No, I have not. 

MR METTEE: I have an idea of look- 
ing into that some time with a view to 
recommending it to our legislature, — a re- 
feree court sitting probably with three 
judges. 



PROF STIMSON: A referee court of 
what? 

MR METTEE: To pass on private 
legislation, in England. They have a series 
of reports on those bills, and a text book 
of law. 

PROF. STIMSON: I should like to 
look into it. 

Adjourned. 

JOINT SESSION WITH GOVERN- 
MENT DOCUMENTS ROUND 

TABLE 
(Friday, July 2, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 

THE CHAIRMAN, Mr George S. 
Godard of Connecticut, called the meeting 
to order and announced that the first pa- 
per would be read by MR THOMAS L. 
MONTGOMERY of Pennsylvania, on 

THE NEW PLACE OF THE PUBLIC 

DOCUMENT IN THE FIELD OF 

RESEARCH 

In 1886 I was made librarian of an in- 
stitution which had been designed by a 
benefactor to provide scientific instruction 
for such people as could not get instruc- 
tion during the daylight hours. There 
was an endowment which yielded about 
$10,000 a year, from which we had to 
provide for public lectures and the main- 
tenance of a museum and library. The 
founder also directed that at least one 
volume of transactions upon some scien- 
tific subject should be published during 
the year. The delightful generosity which 
the directors of that institution showed 
in fixing my salary, left very little for 
the other arrangements that had to be 
attended to; and I found a library of about 
3,000 volumes, none of which had been 
issued within twenty years, and an annual 
appropriation of $250 for books. 

By means of the distribution of our 
Transactions, the library obtained those 
of the various learned societies. That was 
a very good investment. We also had a 
very good collection of the ordinary scien- 
tific publications, those of the Smithso- 
nian institution, Department of agriculture, 
and various other government institutions. 
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But to provide some thing for the people 
who were to come there to attend scien- 
tific lectures and to read concerning sci- 
entific topics, it became necessary for me 
to stretch that $250 pretty far. 

In order to secure some outlet for my 
bibliographical ambition, I took up the 
subject of trying to find out what I could 
get free of charge to augment this col- 
lection. I got all the agricultural bulletins, 
all the experiment station bulletins, and as 
we were already on the list for public 
documents, I took considerable care that 
these should be properly brought out. 
Not every paper was analyzed, but any- 
thing which I thought was important as 
an addition to this very small collection 
of material. This work went on possibly 
four or five years, when a young man 
was given to me as an assistant. When 
he asked me what part of the library 
work I should advise him to take up, I 
very strongly recommended that he should 
devote his attention to government docu- 
ments. When I left the institution in 
1903 he became the head of the depart- 
ment of public documents in the Free 
library of Philadelphia. I should say that 
before that time we had found that our 
attention to this matter had been worth 
while. The students were very well satis- 
fied with the material that we got on vari- 
ous topics connected with the lectures, 
and I found that scientific men in Phila- 
delphia were coming to us and increasing 
their bibliography by consulting these pa- 
pers. 

Since 1903 this work has been almost 
altogether transferred to the Free library. 
Of course the Wagner Institute still main- 
tains its own scientific collection, but he 
has been very busy in that time and has 
made a collection of some 169,000 pieces. 
Those have been brought out from time 
to time by the industry of the catalogers. 
During this last year, for which I have 
the statistics here, he has received 40,850 
books, and has had as students 7,997 peo- 
ple. 

It seemed to me it would be interesting 
to find out what occurred in these pub- 
lications under different headings, and I 



have had the cards counted from time to 
time. This is merely for the year that has 
just passed. In government publications 
alone we had references to: 

Apple, 150; bookworms, 20; corn, 300; 
goat, 17; lightning, 10; mosquitoes, 30; 
negroes, 60; nitrogen, 25; nuts, 25; oysters, 
75; parasites, 150; pearls, 6; radium. 4; 
school gardens, 12; silk, 40; torpedo boats, 
30; tuberculosis, 200; weeds, 100. 

Now, it would take a very considerable 
collection of books to provide that amount 
of material on any of those topics, and it 
is my very strong impression that govern- 
ment documents merit a good deal more 
attention than is generally given to them. 
In the first place the information, as a 
general thing, is more recent. In the 
second place, the information is not pad 
ded by the publisher to make a more 
scientific book in any particular way. In 
the third place, it seems to me from my 
experience that the information is more 
simply expressed; and I think the reason 
for that is, that the papers are written by 
the members of the force in any depart- 
ment with the direct idea of interesting 
the public and are not written up to the 
people who are supposed to be truly scien- 
tific. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The discussion 
of this topic will be continued by Mr Til- 
ton, of Wisconsin. 

MR TILTON: Anyone who has work- 
ed with public documents for a very 
few years must see the constant increase 
in their use. Every year there is a wider 
use of them. People are finding out more 
and more what there is in them, and 
every surprise in finding desired informa- 
tion means expectation the next time. 

The question of arrangement is one that 
puzzles all of us. Some of us have to 
deal with a separate document room 
where we have not only the Sheep set, 
but also many thousands of volumes of 
state, municipal, and foreign documents. 
Now, in general at least, in thinking of the 
arrangement of United States publications, 
we must take into consideration all of the 
other groups that we have. If we have 
the Sheep set arranged separately by 
serial numbers, we should think carefully 
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what the result will be if we arrange our 
state and city publications under subjects, 
which is by far the most convenient sys- 
tem for the student and reader. It would 
be an inconvenience, for instance, if all 
the state railroad reports were together 
under the subject of railroads, and the 
Interstate commerce commission reports 
were elsewhere — in the Sheep set. People 
expect to find all the material arranged 
under one system, and when they find 
their Sheen set intact, they naturally ex- 
pect to find their state railroad reports 
under the various states, not under the 
subject. 

Whether to segregate the documents in 
a document room, or to classify them in 
the general library is another of our prob- 
lems. This point should be considered, — 
that the use of public documents is a 
use more of series than of single volumes. 
As I see readers working with documents 
relating to railroads, for instance, they 
are not as a rule consulting one report, 
but are looking through the reports of a 
certain state for a number of years, or at 
the reports of several or all states through 
a number of years. There are points 
like that, which make it seem to me 
essential that for effective use of public 
documents on the part of students and in- 
vestigators, there must be free access to 
the shelves where they are. If a library 
is in a position where that access can be 
given to the stacks in general, well and 
good; but if that is not possible there is 
a very strong argument for separating 
the public documents. It is necessary to 
use them in series and as series rather 
than as volumes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we 
shall all be pleased to hear from the Su- 
perintendent of documents, MR WIL- 
LIAM L. POST, in the discussion of this 
topic. 

UNITED STATES DOCUMENTS AND 
THEIR BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Much has been written and said about 
the great mass of information contained 
in a collection of United States public 
documents. Glowing word pictures have 



been pointed of their use, or more general- 
ly of their abuse; and so vivid have been 
these accounts that the average librarian 
has shuddered at the thought of being 
some day compelled to resurrect the gov- 
ernment publications in the basement or 
attic. Now all this is but a foolish travesty, 
perpetrated by unwise and uninformed en- 
thusiasts, to the detriment rather than the 
benefit of the use of these valuable publi- 
cations. Let us logically approach the 
subject from the basis of the viewpoint of 
a searcher after knowledge, rather than 
that of an egotist whose views of all 
things are colored by the sense of his own 
importance and the finality of his opinions. 

In the consideration of the subject of 
public documents in relation to reference 
work, two questions naturally arise: What 
should a collection of government publica- 
tions include, and what bibliographic 
aids are at hand to make such a collection 
of service? 

Although it will be freely admitted that 
government publications are a valuable 
asset in any library large enough and rich 
enough to take proper care of them, it 
is safe to say that no other class of valu- 
able literature is so little appreciated or 
used. This is not a surprising condition 
when one considers the meager means at 
hand to aid in their study, and the enor- 
mous quantity of unrelated material in- 
cluded in a collection of these govern- 
mental papers. Congress, the executive 
departments and the numerous independ- 
ent bureaus, boards, and commissions, 
print and reprint, and the output is as 
varied as it is extensive. With no system- 
atic method of publication, and in most 
instances without any oversight whatever, 
the whims of personal authors are hu- 
mored to a degree which gives rise, in the 
publications of even a single department, 
to many grave questions for the consider- 
ation of the librarian and the cataloger. 
Uniformity is an unknown term in most 
of the publishing offices of the govern- 
ment, the few exceptions serving merely 
to emphasize the great need of an editorial 
department, composed of experienced edit- 
ors and persons trained in library science, 
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to be charged with the duty of preserving 
system in all governmental issues. 

The Five series. A collection of United 
States government publications naturally 
divides into five classes: 

1 The original prints of the documents 
and reports of the first fourteen Congress- 
es, the Continental Congress papers, and 
the various compilations of proceedings, 
documents, etc., termed "Early Congress 
papers." 

2 The numbered Congressional docu- 
ments and reports from the beginning of 
the 15th Congress, composing the "Con- 
gressional series" or "Sheep set", as it is 
more familiarly called, on account of its 
sheep-skin binding. 

3 The "Departmental series," com- 
posed of the publications of the various 
executive departments, independent offices, 
boards, and commissions. 

4 The "Proceedings of Congress." 

5 The unnumbered publications of the 
congressional committees, etc-, termed 
"Miscellaneous publications of Congress". 

Part 1 
Outline of a Collection 

1 Early Congress papers. The docu- 
ments and journals of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods do not properly 
come within the scope of the United States 
government publications. The whole 
ground of these pre-governmental issues 
has been thoroughly covered by the late 
Paul Leicester Ford, in his valuable work 
entitled "Material for a bibliography of the 
Continental Congress", and later by Mr 
Herbert Friedenwald in his paper present- 
ed to the American historical association, 
and printed in its annual report for 1896, 
entitled "The journals and papers of the 
Continental Congress". Appended to this 
paper is an exhaustive bibliography of the 
journals of the Congress. 

The lack of information as to the Con- 
gressional documents, and reports of the 
prints of the first fourteen Congresses, 
while greatly to be deplored, is easily ac- 
counted for. The printing during the very 
early Congresses was done without any 
general provision of law. The discretion 
in this matter was reposed in the Secretary 



of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of representatives, and the limited editions 
thus ordered account for the scarcity of 
the original prints. Even as early as 1829, 
when an attempt was made to reprint the 
more important of these early papers, it 
was reported to Representative Barringer, 
by the Clerk of the House, that from 1793 
to 1803 not a vestige of manuscript, and 
only a scattered few printed copies, were 
extant. (See Congressional debates, v. S, 
p. 376). 

The destruction of the Capitol in 1814 
cost most of the remaining surplus of 
the documents, and heightened the inter- 
est in a reprint of them in a more access- 
ible form. Year after year attempts were 
made to accomplish this end; but political 
feuds and personal animosities created 
much dissension and spirited debate, and 
it was not until March 2, 1831, that the 
following bill was presented for the third 
reading and passed: 

"Be it enacted, etc., That the Clerk of 
the House of representatives hereby is 
authorized and directed to subscribe for 
750 copies of the compilation of the Con- 
gressional documents proposed to be made 
by Gales and Seaton; provided, that the 
documents shall be selected under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House; and provid- 
ed also, that the price paid for the print- 
ing of copies shall be at the rate not ex- 
ceeding that of the price paid to the print- 
er of Congress for printing the documents 
of the two Houses." 

In a speech on that date, in reply to a 
scathing opposing tirade on the part of 
Mr Jesse Speight, of North Carolina, Mr 
William Drayton, of South Carolina, said: 

"The documents referred to comprehend 
those state papers of the Executive and its 
departments, and those reports of both 
branches of Congress, which are of pecu- 
liar importance, from their throwing light 
upon the principles of the interior and ex- 
terior policy of our Government during 
the long interval which elapsed from the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution to 
the year 1813. The contents of these 
papers are known to but few. Of many 
of them there are but two or three copies 
now extant, and others of them are only to 
be found in manuscript in the possession 
of a small number of persons. Surely the 
records of the United States, upon sub- 
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jects which ought to be familiar to every 
senator and representative, should be 

easily attainable, and yet the reverse is 
notoriously the fact." 

The "American state papers", in 38 vol- 
umes, which were the outcome of this 
and subsequent legislation, are doubtless 
among the most valuable public documents 
ever provided for by Congress. This 
compilation can be found in nearly all the 
large libraries, and when it is realized that 
it contains reprints of the more impor- 
tant documents of all classes from 1789 to 
1833, and of some classes up to 1838, also 
many others which had never before been 
printed; when their convenient form, ex- 
cellent execution, and liberal indexing are 
taken into account, the questions of "how 
many" and "what were" the papers of the 
earlier Congresses will no longer disturb 
the minds of the public in general; though 
no compilation or reprint can ever take 
the place of, or lessen the interest in, the 
original prints in the eyes of librarians 
and bibliographers. 

The various collections examined by me 
in the preparation of a list of the "Papers 
of the first fourteen Congresses", which 
will form a part of the third edition of the 
Checklist of the United States public 
documents now being prepared in the 
Public documents office, were all found to 
be far from complete, and the scarcity of 
the original prints makes this portion of 
a collection something to be read of rath- 
er than wrestled with by all but a favored 
few librarians. 

2 The Congressional series. Even a 
casual glance at the imposing line of sheep 
bound volumes which constitute a com- 
plete collection of this great series, causes 
one to wonder what Congress does to ne- 
cessitate such extensive documentary rec- 
ords; but when it is learned that the first 
twenty Congresses issued not to exceed 
300 volumes altogether, while the 59th 
Congress alone issued fully that number, 
the wonderment doubtless increases, and 
leads naturally to a little investigation, and 
the disclosure of a condition of affairs un- 
equalled for its peculiarities. 

The series of "documents" is found to 
include not only annual reports provided 



by law to be laid before Congress, and 
those specially called for from the various 
executive departments and independent 
bureaus, but also reports of individuals on 
more or less interesting subjects, not, 
however, connected in any way with cur- 
rent legislation, and often entirely foreign 
to any public question, as, for instance, 
the "Jefferson Bible", the only document- 
ed book in the series not bound in sheep- 
skin. 

The series of "reports" is found to be 
more uniform, containing only the reports 
of the various standing and special com- 
mittees on the matters referred to them; 
no distinction, however, being made be- 
tween those of a private and those of a 
public character, so that important re- 
ports are often buried amid a mass of use- 
less matter. Beginning with the 58th 
Congress, 3rd session, the reports on pri- 
vate bills, simple and concurrent resolu- 
tions are omitted from the volumes into 
which their numbering would naturally 
bring them, and are bound only for the 
distributing officers and librarians of Con- 
gress in lettered volumes. This form of 
economy in printing is an impediment 
rather than an expedient, for it breaks the 
consecutive numbering, greatly interferes 
with the indexing, and creates a new set 
of volumes which will be difficult to classi- 
fy. It is doubtful if any one could master 
the notation of the documents composing 
this series, as the absurd and unintelligible 
combinations of figures are not only be- 
wildering but meaningless. To assign a 
number to a document, and then separate 
that number into parts, and the several 
parts into volumes, which in turn have 
parts whose parts are volumed, constructs 
a notation so absurd as to be amusing. 
Yet this is exactly what is done in many 
instances, and sometimes six or seven 
combinations are necessary to give the 
full notation. 

What could and should be done is to 
adopt a scheme of numbering which would 
not only do away with all duplication, but 
bring together in separate series the docu- 
ments transmitted from a department, or 
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the reports of a committee, thus collating 
to a degree this mass of unrelated material 
and making it possible to eliminate from 
the permanently bound sets all unimpor- 
tant and ephemeral material without dis- 
turbing the sequence of numbers or vol- 
umes. 

A step has been taken in the right di- 
rection by creating a "library edition" of 
these Congressional publications, which 
omits all annuals and serial publications 
from the numbered series, and includes 
only those documents and reports of 
which Congress, strictly speaking, is the 
author. The change makes possible the 
prompt delivery of the more important 
publications, and avoids duplication. The 
fact that for Congressional use they are 
still included in the numbered series need 
not bother the librarian, as the future 
issues of the document indexes are to be 
so constructed as to indicate which are 
and which are not distributed to them as 
Congressional documents. The adoption 
of the new buckram binding in place of 
sheepskin is another important achieve- 
ment, and the old Sheep set is practically 
destroyed, although the serial number ar- 
rangement may easily be retained by any 
library which prefers so to shelve its 
books. 

Reference aids for the Congressional series. 

a Checklist of public documents, con- 
taining debates and proceedings of Con- 
gress from the 1st to the 53rd Congress, 
etc., 2nd edition. Issued by F. A. Cran- 
dall, Superintendent of documents, 1895. 
(Out of print.) 

b Tables of and annotated index to 
the Congressional series of United States 
public documents; compiled by William L. 
Post, Superintendent of documents, 1902. 
(Out of print.) 

c Advance sheets class, 53rd Congress; 
issued January 12, 1909. (Supplemental to 
the Tables and index.) 

d Document indexes, schedules of vol- 
umes in each session of Congress, with 
their serial numbers for a portion of the 
time. 



3 Departmental publications. After the 
Congressional documents and reports are 
disposed of, the next great step, and the 
hardest step, is to logically list, classify, 
and describe those issues of the executive 
departments and independent publishing 
offices, of which there are many thousand. 
These departmental issues are many of 
them scarce; many more are useless; and 
some are unattainable from any source, 
references to them being all that remains. 
It will never be known just what consti- 
tutes a complete file of the departmental 
issues, but of the more important a copy 
is now preserved in the Public documents 
library, and they will some day be brought 
to the attention of investigators by proper 
listing and indexing. Many are of great 
historical value, and contain records of 
events found in no other form. 

The nine executive departments, with 
their aggregate of several hundred bureaus, 
many of which are again subdivided into 
numerous offices, divisions, and sections, 
and all issuing publications, annually, 
monthly, and even daily, on subjects rang- 
ing from agriculture to astronomy, pro- 
vide publications sought for by the scien- 
tist and scholar because of their valuable 
contents, and avoided by the library as- 
sistant because of the difficulty of apply- 
ing any rules to their cataloging and class- 
ification. 

There are no guides to this portion of a 
collection. The Agriculture department 
publications can be reliably checked by the 
"List of publications of the Agriculture de- 
partment, 1862-1902, with analytical index"; 
compiled by William Leander Post, Super- 
intendent of documents, 1904; and other 
publishing offices may be checked by the 
Advance sheets to the 3rd edition of the 
Checklist of United States public docu- 
ments, now being issued by the Public 
documents office. From these lists, also, 
the classification, as used by the Superin- 
tendent of documents, may be obtained, 
and its use by the larger libraries at least, 
is suggested. 

4 Proceedings of Congress. This series, 
possibly the most valuable from a historic 
point of view of all the published or adopt- 
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ed publications of the Government, pre- 
sents in the volumes of a complete set, 
all the authorized accounts of the debates 
and proceedings in both the Senate and 
House of representatives from their or- 
ganization to the present time. 

Up to the close of the 1st session of 
the 18th Congress, none but the news- 
paper accounts of the doings of Congress 
were recorded, and these accounts were 
so biased and partisan in their tendency 
that it is doubtful if any of them can be 
considered authentic. The journals were 
the only official records, and were deemed 
sufficient. Many and heated were the de- 
bates regarding the advisability of provid- 
ing the people in general with authorized 
accounts of the Congressional proceedings, 
but no influence could be brought to 
bear to defeat so powerful an antagonist as 
the press, which, of course, fought bitter- 
ly for so lucrative a perquisite. 

Thomas Lloyd, a New York publisher, 
at the first session of the House of rep- 
resentatives of the United States, took 
down in short-hand and printed full reports 
of the proceedings of that body. (Congres- 
sional register; or history of the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the first House of 
representatives of the United States of 
America, namely . . . containing an impar- 
tial account of the most interesting speech- 
es and motions, and accurate copies of re- 
markable papers laid before and offered to 
the House. Taken in short-hand by 
Thomas Lloyd. New York. Printed by 
Hodge, Allen and Campbell, and for T. 
Lloyd, the proprietors, M. DCC. LXXXIX. 
2 volumes.) It is to be regretted that 
encouragement was not given for the con- 
tinuation of this pioneer effort. While 
lacking in many ways, it had the advan- 
tage of being contemporaneous with the 
events which it recorded. 

At the 2nd session of the 4th Congress, 
when Lloyd and Thomas Carpenter peti- 
tioned Congress to subscribe to their re- 
spective reports, a motion to expend $1,600 
for that purpose "was passed in the nega- 
tive" (to use a phrase characteristic of 
that time), on the ground of "unnecessary 
extravagance" and "lack of precedent". 



The expenditure for the same purpose for 
a single session of Congress aggregates 
many times that amount for printing and 
binding alone, to say nothing of the cost 
of reporting, transcribing, and editing. 

As early as the ISth Congress, Gales 
and Seaton petitioned Congress for aid 
in publishing the "Annals of Congress", a 
series of volumes compiled from the sten- 
ographic notes of Joseph Gales, Sr., who 
reported the Congressional proceedings 
for the "Independent gazetteer" of Phila- 
delphia, of which he was the editor up to 
1799; a paper later removed to Washing- 
ton, D. C, with its name changed to "Na- 
tional intelligencer", with Joseph Gales, 
Jr., first as assistant editor, and then as 
sole proprietor. It was not, however, un- 
til 1849 that Congressional aid was extend- 
ed to this worthy enterprise, when pro- 
vision was made for the purchase of a 
sufficient number of sets to insure its com- 
pletion. This series does not contain full 
reports of the proceedings, but gives 
sketches of the more important debates 
and a few speeches, covering the period 
from Mar. 4, 1789, to May 27, 1824, 1st 
Congress, 1st session, to 18th Congress, 
1st session. 

Twenty-five years prior to the purchase 
of these "Annals", at the 2nd session of 
the 18th Congress, the "Register of de- 
bates" had been begun by Gales and Sea- 
ton, though it was not until several years 
later, at the 2nd session of the 19th Con- 
gress, that they received any official recog- 
nition. This publication was continued 
until the close of the 25th Congress, 1st 
session, Oct. 16, 1837. The work is well 
bound, printed on good paper in double 
column pages, numbering 14 volumes in 
29 books. 

At the commencement of the 23rd Con- 
gress, Messrs. Blair and Rives began the 
publication of a pamphlet entitled "The 
Congressional globe", which later took the 
place of the "Register", and the 109 vol- 
umes in a complete set comprise the best 
and only official record from its com- 
mencement to the close of the 42nd Con- 
gress, Mar. 3, 1873. 
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Two other attempts to record and pub- 
lish the Proceedings of Congress were 
made, one by Duff Green for the 23rd 
Congress, 1st Session, which received no 
encouragement from Congress, and the 
other by James A. Houston for the Sen- 
ate of the 30th Congress, 1st Session, an 
order for which was given by that body, 
a contract they were compelled to pay a 
bonus to abrogate at the close of the first 
session on account of the unsatisfactory 
character of the work. 

To John Sherman belongs the distinction 
of being the first person recorded as advo- 
cating the purchase of the Globe plant and 
the continuation of the publication of the 
debates and proceedings under the exclu- 
sive supervision of Congress. He pro- 
posed the amendment to the legislative 
appropriation act of July 20, 1868, which 
resulted in the present method of record- 
ing and publishing in the "Congressional 
record." The Record is still issued in the 
same form in which it was begun at the 
commencement of the 43rd Congress in 
1873. 

A neat and complete list of the volumes 
comprised in a complete set of the Pro- 
ceedings of Congress has just been issued 
by the Superintendent of documents, be- 
ing Free list No. 2. It will form a re- 
liable checklist for the use of librarians. 

5 Miscellaneous publications of Con- 
gress. The miscellaneous, unnumbered 
publications which are issued by the direct 
authority of Congress without the inter- 
vention of any executive office or officer, 
are very miscellaneous indeed. The most 
important among those thus issued in past 
years are the collected papers of Madison, 
3 volumes, 1840; of Hamilton, 7 volumes, 
1850-51; and of Jefferson, 9 volumes, 1853- 
54; Hickey's Constitution, of which many 
editions were issued; Lanman's Dictionary 
of Congress, also issued in several edi- 
tions; Force's American archives, 9 vol- 
umes; Blair's Diplomatic correspondence, 
1783-89, 7 volumes; a reprint of the early 
Finance reports, 7 volumes; Schoolcraft's 
History of the Indian tribes, 6 volumes. 
Among works of private publishers 
bought by Congress and distributed in 



like manner, were: Life and works of 
John Adams, 10 volumes; Elliot's Debates 
on the Federal constitution, 5 volumes; 
Public land laws, 2 volumes; Mayo's pen- 
sion laws, 1 volume; Elliot's Diplomatic 
code, 2 volumes. These are but samples 
from a very long list which it would be 
useless to recite here, as all are more or 
less familiar with their names. Although 
they are important, their edition is usually 
limited, and the distribution therefore re- 
stricted. It is a sad fact that of the most 
useless publications, the largest editions 
are printed. It is not now so much the 
fashion as it once was for Congress to 
make itself the purchaser and publisher of 
miscellaneous volunteer publications. This 
is more and more left to the executive 
departments, by which, it is reasonable to 
suppose, such compilations may be more 
authoritatively and more minutely super- 
vised. Yet there have been recent in- 
stances of the Congressional publication 
of such compilations without the assent of 
the executive offices most directly inter- 
ested. Among such publications are the 
Indian treaties of 1873, not recognized as 
authentic by the Indian office; Treaties in 
force, 1899, not approved by the State 
department; and Historical register and 
dictionary of the United States army, 
1789-1903, upon the title page of which 
the War department placed a "Note" 
which states: "This is the unofficial work 
of a private compiler, purchased and pub- 
lished by direction of Congress." 

There are, however, several important 
series in this class of governmental liter- 
ature: The manuals of each house of 
Congress, containing the rule's, prece- 
dents, etc.; the confidential documents of 
the Senate; Congressional bills which are 
drafts of proposals which are desired to 
be enacted into law; publications of pro- 
ceedings and documents presented by spe- 
cial commissions and boards of investiga- 
tion; hearings before committees of Con- 
gress on pending questions; trials of 
contested election cases before commit- 
tees of Congress; memorial addresses 
on the lives and characters of many 
prominent men who have served also in 
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one of the legislative bodies; speeches al- 
most innumerable, which are also to be 
found in the bound volumes of proceed- 
ings. 

Nothing has as yet been published which 
will aid the collector in the procuring or 
classifying of these publications. The fact 
that most of them are unobtainable, even 
in their current issues, may soothe the 
spirits of the impatient bibliophile who is 
laboring to complete his collection. When 
the Checklist is complete, this portion will 
reveal many surprises, and the attempt to 
secure the publications later will produce 
continuous disappointments. 
Part 2 
Bibliography of Bibliographic Aids 

Doubtless a fond dream of all those 
who frequently consult the United States 
public documents is that some day pro- 
vision will be made for the preparation 
of a complete catalog of these valuable 
papers; and there is evidence that even at 
a very early date this same necessity was 
fruitlessly discussed. That these early 
discussions contemplated merely the list- 
ing of the "Congressional documents" is 
evident, and was at that time imperative, 
as not even the departments themselves 
made collections of their own publica- 
tions, nor could they tell with any assur- 
ance of accuracy what they had issued. 
Practically the same condition exists in 
this day of library development, for, with 
but few exceptions, the executive depart- 
ments or other government publishing of- 
fices, make no effort to preserve files of 
their current publications, or attempt to 
collect the earlier issues. The fact is 
that the library in the office of the Super- 
intendent of documents is the only one 
possessing a general collection of these 
miscellaneous publications, and this ac- 
counts for the Checklist now being issued 
from that office being the first to include 
a comparatively full record of all United 
States government publications. 

The indexing of Government publica- 
tions, that most important feature in mak- 
ing publications valuable as reference 
works, was almost entirely neglected at 
first. That of the Congressional docu- 
ments and reports was done in the early 



days at long intervals and by people with 
differing ideas as to how the work could 
best be accomplished, so that the five 
indexes covering the period from the 1st 
to the 25th Congress, 1789-1839, present 
no systematic form nor accurate entry of 
the publications they purport to include, 
and in the earliest issues have been found 
absolutely useless as a means of identify- 
ing the publications. 

A comprehensive plan of listing and in- 
dexing was first proposed by Thom- 
as F. Gordon at the 3rd session of the 
25th Congress in 1839, and thereafter agi- 
tated for several sessions. It was never 
adopted, although many of his suggestions 
were appropriated in later indexes. 

On June 12, 1874, Mr A. R. Spofford, 
then Librarian of Congress, submitted to 
the Senate a memorandum "concerning a 
complete index to the documents and de- 
bates of Congress" (43rd Cong., 1st Sess., 
S. Mis. doc. 125, serial No. 1584.) His 
plan was very extensive, including not 
only the indexing of the Congressional 
documents from 1789 to that date, but also 
all the volumes containing the records of 
the Proceedings of Congress,— Annals, 
Register, and Globe; the American state 
papers; Wait's State papers; Statutes- 
at-large; Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress; Force's American archives; Spark's 
Diplomatic correspondence of the Revo- 
lution; Madison's report of the De- 
bates in the Federal convention (Madison 
papers); and Elliott's Debates in the state 
constitutional conventions, a total of 1,600 
volumes. Perhaps Mr Spofford could have 
evolved a usable index to this great mass 
of material on his "topical" plan suggested 
in the report, but after some years of ex- 
perience in the practical work of indexing 
at least some of these identical publica- 
tions, I am led to believe that such an in- 
dex is not at all what is desired to unseal 
the veritable treasures which are buried in 
the public documents. A dictionary cata- 
log is what is needed. 

Work of the Documents office. Con- 
gress could provide for no more useful 
and valuable publications than a thorough 
index to all of its published proceedings 
and a complete catalog of Government 
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publications from the foundation of the 
Government, works of such magnitude as 
to require special legislation to insure 
their completion, and for which no check- 
lists or indexes, however well constructed, 
can be considered satisfactory substitutes. 

All that seems possible to accomplish 
without special Congressional aid is being 
done by the Superintendent of documents. 
The Printing act of Jan. 12, 1895, provided 
for the preparation of three publications 
by his office, the "Comprehensive index" 
or "Document catalogue", containing in 
dictionary arrangement entries for all the 
Congressional and departmental publica- 
tions issued during the period cataloged; 
the "Consolidated index" or "Document 
index", to take the places of the indexes 
to the volumes of the Sheep set, and 
issued for each session of Congress, com- 
mencing with the 54th Congress, 1st ses- 
ion; and the "Monthly catalogue", begun 
in January, 1895, and issued periodically 
as its title indicates, including entries for 
all publications issued during the month 
covered. 

With the preparation of these extensive 
and necessarily laborious publications the 
obligatory duty of the office ceases, but 
notwithstanding the small force and many 
other hindrances, every effort has been put 
forth to aid and interest the librarians and 
the public at large in government publica- 
tions. What is now being done of a 
retrospective character is to list and index 
fully the publications of each of the de- 
partments separately; providing in the 
tables or lists all the necessary biblio- 
graphic information, with copious notes, 
and, wherever necessary, a statement of 
the contents of a series or volume; the 
index supplying subject, author, and often 
title references to every article or paper 
included in the volumes listed. 

Two publications under this plan have 
been completed, vis: "Tables of, and an- 
notated index to, the Congressional series 
of United States public documents, 1902" 
and "List of publications of the Agricul- 
ture department, 1862-1902, with analytical 
index, 1904", both of which I personally 
compiled as models for future issues. The 
first of these comprises complete tables of 



the Congressional document series, ar- 
ranged by serial numbers, from the 15th to 
the 52nd Congress, both inclusive, with an 
annotated index containing author and 
subject entries for all of the 98,875 docu- 
ments included in the series for that peri- 
od, except those of a private or unim- 
portant character. When this great task 
was completed work was begun on the 
"Departmental series", taking each depart- 
ment by itself in the order in which it ap- 
pears in the official library classification. 
The Agriculture list and index alone 
makes a book of 623 pages. It gives an 
absolutely complete list of the Depart- 
ment's publications, including 1902, with 
analytical references to all papers therein, 
however short or unimportant. This list 
is denominated "Department list No. 1", 
and is but a contribution toward the "Bib- 
liography of United States public docu- 
ments", which will be compiled from such 
lists as soon as they are all issued and 
corrected. 

It is expected that the other department 
lists will be compiled in accordance with 
the plan of the Agriculture list, and in 
elaboration of the lists given in the Check- 
list advance sheets, and will be made as 
full and accurate as research can make 
them; a task which, though well under 
way, will take some time for its accom- 
plishment. 

Poore's pioneer publication. The Sen- 
ate on March 24, 1881, passed a resolu- 
tion calling on all the executive depart- 
ments to communicate to it as full lists 
as possible of all books, reports, docu- 
ments, and pamphlets, printed or published 
by them from 1789 to 1881. In response 
the Interior department sent in a list cov- 
ering 76 pages, of which 55 were devoted 
to the circulars of the General land of- 
fice, and the remainder to lists of annual 
reports and numbered series of various 
bureaus, with less than 100 entries for 
miscellaneous publications. The Attorney 
general transmitted a 12 page list of the 
publications of his department, nearly all 
of which were Congressional documents; 
the Secretary of the Navy's list was 15 
pages long, chiefly of the publications of 
the Navigation bureau; and the War de- 
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partment's list of 19 pages was equally 
deficient. The Secretary of the Treasury 
stated in reply that "The records of this 
department fail to give the information 
called for, as it is within a short time 
only that steps have been taken to pre- 
serve in consecutive order the various re- 
ports, documents, pamphlets, and circulars, 
etc., issued therefrom." There is no evi- 
dence that the State and Postoffice de- 
partments made any reply whatever. 

These lists, obtained to aid in the com- 
pilation of a catalog of Government pub- 
lications provided for by act of Congress, 
July 27, 1882, and finally intrusted to the 
direction of Benjamin Perley Poore, were 
all transmitted within 15 months from the 
date of the call, and are not only un- 
necessarily deficient, but the titles are so 
abbreviated that it is almost impossible to 
identify the publications. Another fruit- 
less effort to obtain lists of the department 
publications was made under date of July 
30, 1898, when the drag-net letter was sent 
out by the Superintendent of documents, 
in the hope of obtaining full lists from 
1881 to that date, but only a few re- 
sponses were received and these added but 
little to the knowledge already possessed. 
Of the "63,063 books, pamphlets, and 
documents", found and cataloged by Poore 
in his unwieldy and unreliable catalog 
issued in 1885, and covering the period 
from the continental times to 1881, the 
greater portion were Congressional docu- 
ments. In fact such a small percentage 
of undocumented or departmental publica- 
tions were included as to make the title 
of his work "Descriptive catalog of gov- 
ernment publications" a misnomer, as it 
is mainly a nondescriptive catalog of the 
numbered Congressional documents. It 
cost the Government over $60,000 for 
compilation alone; $1 for every publication 
cataloged. 

Ames's Comprehensive index. Dr John 
G. Ames, in the preface of his continua- 
tion of the work of Poore ("Comprehen- 
sive index of the publications of the Unit- 
ed States, 1889-1893"), declares that "noth- 
ing else would so greatly subserve the 
convenience of all public men, the libraries 
of the country,, and all others who have 



occasion to consult the public documents 
as a "carefully prepared and exhaustive in- 
dex." Like its predecessor, this index 
also proved deficient as to departmental 
documents, to say nothing of its lack of 
"Comprehensiveness" and its hopeless or- 
iginality in form. 

The first Checklist. In 1892, however, 
Dr Ames contributed to the aid of the 
searcher for knowledge in the unillumined 
labyrinth of public-documentology, a valu- 
able "List of Congressional documents 
from the 15th to the 51st Congress, and 
of the Government publications containing 
debates and proceedings of Congress from 
the 1st to the 51st Congress, with miscel- 
laneous lists of public documents, and his- 
torical and bibliographical notes; prepared 
by John G. Ames, 1892". Eighty-three of 
its 120 pages are devoted to a list of Con- 
gressional documents arranged by Con- 
gress, session, series, and volume, while 
the few remaining pages contain refer- 
ences to the "Proceedings of Congress" 
and an annotated list of the more im- 
portant annual reports and a few of the 
miscellaneous publications of the various 
departments. 

The Checklist, second edition. In 1895, 
soon after the establishment of the of- 
fice of Superintendent of documents, the 
copy for a second edition of this list was 
generously turned over to it by Dr Ames, 
and after considerable revision, with nu- 
merous additions, it was finally issued as 
"Checklist of public documents, containing 
debates and proceedings of Congress from 
the 1st to the 53rd Congress, together 
with miscellaneous lists of documents, and 
historical and bibliographical notes. Sec- 
ond edition, issued by F. A. Crandall, 
1895." In this edition, besides the "Con- 
gressional series" and the "Proceedings of 
Congress," many new lists were included 
of miscellaneous publications. A note on 
the "Earlier Congresses" by John A. Hick- 
cox was prefixed, and three appendixes 
were added, containing: 1, A list of au- 
thors of the various Government explora- 
tions and surveys; 2, A list of Govern- 
ment catalogs; and 3, An index "show- 
ing where in the set of Congressional 
documents the more important executive 
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and other reports may be found." These 
appendixes and additional lists were com- 
piled by Miss Adelaide R. Hasse. In the 
preface it is said: "That this work is a 
complete checklist of public documents 
is not by any means asserted; but it 
becomes nearer being so than any pre- 
ceding publication, and the collection of 
material for a new and more complete edi- 
tion will be at once begun and steadily 
continued." The "collection of material" 
has been "steadily continued" ever since, 
and the advance sheets of the third edi- 
tion of the Checklist is registering the 
result. 

This second edition of the Checklist, 
compiled under conditions which made 
accuracy difficult and completeness im- 
possible, proved of such value that the 
edition of 3,000 copies was soon exhausted, 
and a reprint would have been made, were 
it not for the fact, already stated, that 
a plan of fully listing and indexing the 
publications of each department separate- 
ly was adopted. 

Miscellaneous lists. Other lists of Gov- 
ernment publications issued prior to the 
edition of the Checklist now being pub- 
lished, are as follows: 

Catalog of the United States senate li- 
brary, prepared by E. T. Cressy, Assist- 
ant librarian. 1895. 114 pp. (53rd Cong., 
3rd Sess., S. Mis. doc. 83, serial No. 3281). 

Important serial documents published 
by the government and how to find them; 
prepared by Alonzo W. Church, Librarian 
of the Senate, and James M. Baker, As- 
sistant librarian. 1897. 91 pp. (54th Cong., 
2nd Sess., S. Doc. 103, serial No.. 3470). 

Finding list of important serial docu- 
ments published by the Government in the 
Library of the United States senate; pre- 
pared by James M. Baker. 1901. 281 pp. 
(56th Cong., 2nd Sess., S. Doc. 238, serial 
No. 4043). 

Catalog of the Library of the United 
States senate; prepared by Clifford Ward- 
en. 1901. 335 pp. 

By comparing these lists it will be found 
that they bear but little individuality or 
merit, all covering the same ground, and 
doing this in almost the same manner. 
Mistakes made in one are perpetuated in 



all, showing lack of investigation and veri- 
fication on the part of the various com- 
pilers. These efforts are useful, however, 
in proving two things, namely, that a 
checklist must be made from a careful ex- 
amination of the publications to be listed, 
and that a more systematic form of entry, 
and a simpler method of reference must 
be devised before it can be of use to those 
who are not experts on the confusing ques- 
tion of public documents. The merits 
claimed for the new list cover these points, 
and it is hoped that it will be found to 
be improved in comprehensiveness, accu- 
racy, and facility of reference. 

Checklist, third edition. The publica- 
tion in the preface to "Department list No. 
1," the Agriculture list, of a description of 
my scheme of classification for United 
States public documents, called forth so 
many inquiries from librarians as to the 
other department lists and classifications, 
that, as the work on them was still far 
from complete, it was thought best to 
print, without further delay in advance 
sheet form, this large store of accumulated 
information with the hope that in conjunc- 
tion with the complete classification for 
Government publications, which would 
then eventually be finished, it would arouse 
new interest as well as aid in the study and 
accumulation of public documents. 

This Checklist, upon which the Super- 
intendent of documents' office is now en- 
gaged, and of which advance sheets are be- 
ing issued, will contain not only full lists 
of publications of each department and 
independent bureau, office, commission, 
and board, so far as known, but also a 
reprint of the Congressional tables with 
additions to date, and a more elaborate 
index containing entries for the more im- 
portant executive and other reports issued 
as Congressional documents, alphabetical- 
ly arranged with an author, subject, or title 
list of miscellaneous publications issued 
by the department, etc., and references 
to the various publishing offices repre- 
sented, as well as to the series listed. It 
should be borne in mind that this work 
is based on the official library classifica- 
tion in use in the Public documents office; 
that the tables therein given will represent 
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a reprint of its shelf-list cards, and that, 
with but few exceptions, entry will be 
made only for publications found in that 
library. It cannot, therefore, be claimed 
that it will list all the publications of the 
Government, except in the cases of the 
Agriculture department, Fish commission, 
Board on geographic names, Government 
printing office, Department of labor, Na- 
tional academy of sciences, and National 
home for disabled volunteer soldiers, all 
of which are thought to be complete, but 
that it will be by far the most extensive 
list of such publications ever issued is 
unhesitatingly asserted. 

There is no doubt but that this plan 
of checklist and departmental lists, if car- 
ried out, will present satisfactory substi- 
tutes for all former lists of Government 
publications. The advance sheets of the 
Checklist are something over one-third is- 
sued, and one department list has been 
published. Experience, coupled with a 
finer collection of the publications will 
make the issue of a reference work of su- 
perior value possible, and it is to be hoped 
that upon its completion authority may 
be obtained to issue supplements to keep 
it corrected to date, and also for the 
preparation of a dictionary catalog of the 
entire collection, compiled on the lines and 
coming down to the date of the present 
Document catalog. 

And now that we know the scope and 
have been introduced to the various 
sources of information obtainable on the 
subject of a public documents' collection, 
what conclusions can we draw as to their 
value? 

As to the collection itself, a large vol- 
ume might be written describing its many 
peculiarities and intimately detailing its 
ramifications. But such a task must be left 
to the discerning librarian who sometime 
in the future may acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge, not now possessed by anyone, to 
compile a comprehensive handbook on the 
subject. The pioneer efforts have taught 
us what not to do; the present attempts 
at listing and classifying are clearing the 
way for a broader view and a more last- 
ing record of the subject; and our knowl- 
edge thus obtained will be the foundation 



upon which a catalog of the United States 
public documents can be started; but to- 
day there is not sufficient information in 
hand to warrant more elaborate publica- 
tions than those which the Public docu- 
ments' office is issuing. Public document 
experts can be counted on one hand with 
some fingers to spare. The field is a wide 
one and is open to all who delight in hard 
work of a pioneer character, and who are 
willing to take as their reward the satis- 
faction of knowing they have accomplished 
something for the public good. The lau- 
rels are few in this field of endeavor, but 
if consecrated efforts are devoted to a 
mastery of the subject, and the attempts 
of the neophyte to enlighten are success- 
fully discouraged, the future of public doc- 
uments as useful reference works, and 
their permanent place in the library, are 
assured. 

MR POST continuing, said: 

There are a few things not contained in 
this paper which I should like to present 
for your consideration. May I say in the 
beginning that the "Early Congress pa- 
pers" are comparatively complete in the 
collection in the Library of Congress, so 
far as we know them, this information be- 
ing drawn from a careful search of all the 
large libraries which claim to have collec- 
tions. That you may not be misled in 
connection with these "Early Congress pa- 
pers," I must say that the use of General 
Greeley's list is not to be recommended. 
General Greeley compiled his list from the 
Journals and it is not authentic in showing 
what publications were printed. 

A word as to the advance sheets of the 
Checklist. Last year I could have told 
you what would be done in the future. 
This year I can only say that I hope that 
the plan outlined will be carried out, be- 
cause we have received from all parts of 
the country the most encouraging letters 
from librarians. 

I shall touch upon but two more topics. 
The most important thing at the present 
moment in your work with the documents 
of Congress and the departments, is the 
"Monthly catalogue." There is one feature 
of administration that probably needs ex- 
planation, and that is the many changes 
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that were made in this Catalogue. I am 
not apologizing. Without making them we 
should never have known what was want- 
ed. We circularized continually, we asked 
all of you to give us the benefit of your ex- 
perience in all kinds of criticism, and I am 
sorry to say we received no answers. The 
only thing, therefore, to do was to experi- 
ment upon you; and if we touched a 
tender point we were sure to hear from 
you. 

The law requiring the issuing of the 
"Monthly catalogue" did not explicitly de- 
termine how it should be issued, nor did it 
place in the hands of the joint committee 
on printing the authority to pass upon the 
form. I therefore felt it was perfectly in- 
cumbent upon me to change the Catalogue 
to suit my own ideas, which I did. Im- 
mediately, from all corners of the United 
States, arose such a terrible howl that I 
began to think that my position was in 
danger. We continued to issue our Cata- 
logue in its new form until such time as 
Congress was brought to see that the dis- 
tribution of the Congressional documents 
and reports as issued would be of vast ben- 
efit to the libraries. At that time it be- 
came possible to issue under the old form, 
and having had your approval of the in- 
dexed volume of the "Monthly catalogue," 
though it was drawn from you in rather 
a roundabout way, it was immediately 
changed back to its old form with a cumu- 
lative index. Since the cumulative index 
has been revised I have received letters 
from librarians all over the country, say- 
ing: "Why don't you send a monthly cata- 
log singly?" Well, we can send you the 
"Monthly catalogue" singly, but we can- 
not send it to you singly with a cumulative 
index. You must take your choice. 

Now, I have a suggestion to make. It 
is only in the way of suggestion, because 
I shall not be Superintendent of docu- 
ments long enough to carry it out, as my 
term of office expires on the fifteenth of 
this month. How would you like to have 
the "Monthly catalogue" issued in the pres- 
ent form and receive quarterly a cumula- 
tive index and an annual cumulation, in- 
stead of having it cumulative monthly for 
six months and then cumulative for six 



months more? The advantage would be 
that we could send you the "Monthly cata- 
logue" for the first two months of a quar- 
ter within ten days after the last publica- 
tions were received which were put into 
the Catalogue; whereas at present we can- 
not supply you with the "Monthly cata- 
logue" within twenty-five days after its 
issue. 

MR BRIGHAM (la.): Mr Chairman: 
I would move that the change mentioned 
by Mr Post be recommended to his suc- 
cessor. 

MR HIRSHBERG: I would suggest 
that the index be sent separately in order 
not to delay the third month of the quar- 
ter. 

MR POST: That is a good suggestion, 
and I should have spoken of it. 

MR BRIGHAM: I accept the amend- 
ment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr 
Post to state the motion as he would like 
to have it. 

MR POST: That the "Monthly cata- 
logue" be issued hereafter without cumula- 
tive index, but that quarterly such an in- 
dex be forwarded to libraries, and that 
these quarterly cumulations be made into 
an annual cumulated index and sent out at 
the close of the year. 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

MR POST: Reference librarians will 
be much interested in the reference list 
which has been started in the office of the 
Superintendent of documents. This list is 
being compiled from all sources of in- 
formation, duplicate copies being obtained, 
cut up, pasted on cards, our regular sub- 
ject headings applied, and these cards 
thrown into alphabetical order. This has 
become necessary from the fact that from 
all parts of this country, from book deal- 
ers, from people interested in educational 
matters, authors, every one, come inquiries 
as to what the government prints on vari- 
ous subjects. This reference list is at your 
disposal. The office is glad to have you 
write for any information you may desire. 
It has always been my idea that a co-oper- 
ative work among the libraries of the coun- 
try and the Superintendent of documents' 
office in disseminating information con- 
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tained in public documents, would be of 
vast benefit to all branches of the com- 
munity. 

I also feel it a pleasant duty in men- 
tioning the document catalogs to say one 
word of credit which is certainly due to 
Miss Edith E. Clarke, because it was Miss 
Clarke who drew up the original outline 
for what we know as the document cat- 
log, after others had failed to work out 
this difficult problem. And as others are 
receiving their just dues in applause for 
what they have tried to do along this line, 
I feel that it is only just to Miss Clarke 
that a word of appreciation should be 
spoken, especially by myself; for had it 
not been for her excellent labor the work 
which has fallen to my lot would have 
been doubly hard. 

I appreciate more than I can find words 
to express, the response which has come 
from all over this country in that co-ope- 
ration which we have asked for in the past 
few years in making public documents 
useful in the libraries of the country. 
Every one of our assistants in Washing- 
ton has given ungrudgingly of time and 
energy, night and day, without extra com- 
pensation, to further these matters which 
have been of benefit to you, and I am sure 
that to them belongs the lion's share of 
appreciation and applause for whatever the 
Public documents' office has been able to 
accomplish in the past few years. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I want to ask the 
liberty of putting in here one committee 
report which must be delivered at this 
time or not at all, and then we shall con- 
tinue with our document discussion. The 
report is by MR C. W. ANDREWS, of the 
John Crerar library, on 

A MODEL LAW FOR THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF STATE DOCUMENTS 

This report is from a committee which 
is wrongly called in the program a "Com- 
mittee on uniform law." There was no 
intention in the mind of the mover of the 
resolution that this Committee should urge 
uniformity of legislation as to the distri- 
bution of state documents. She did want 
that a model law should be drawn up 



which would give to inexperienced state 
libraries information as to what the As- 
sociation would recommend as desirable, 
and it should really be called a "Commit- 
tee on model law for the distribution of 
state documents." I will now read the 
report: 

The Chairman reports with regret that 
it has not been found feasible to carry 
out fully the purpose for which the Com- 
mittee was appointed. To some extent 
the failure is due to an error in the rec- 
ords as to the appointees on the Commit- 
tee. To some extent it is due to the ad- 
vice received from some of those consulted 
in the matter, that the legal forms and 
phrases varied in the different states so 
much as to make an attempt to draw up 
a uniform law in concrete form a matter 
of somewhat uncertain value. The chair- 
man regrets to have to add that the great- 
est factor has been his absorption in other 
duties, unforeseen at the time of the ac- 
ceptance of his appointment, which have 
prevented his giving the matter the at- 
tention which it deserves and which he 
expected to give. 

Notwithstanding, the Committee is able 
to report some progress. It has corre- 
sponded, and finds itself in agreement as 
to the main features of the law and as to 
some minor points which should be in- 
cluded. It believes that the state library, 
or some other library accessible to the 
public which is willing to assume the 
function, should be designated by the state 
to distribute the public documents of the 
state and to receive and care for those of 
other states. It does not express any 
opinion as to the policy of employing a 
single printer, or an indefinite number of 
printers; but it recognizes that in either 
case it will be difficult to obtain the copies 
required by law, and suggests a provision 
that no bills for printing be paid without 
a certificate from the state agency that 
its copies have been received. 

As to the number of copies which should 
be required for exchange, the Committee 
finds great variety in actual practice, the 
number reported to it varying from SO 
to 250, and suggests that the point is one 
which might well be the subject of further 
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correspondence. It is, however, unani- 
mous in recommending that the provi- 
sion be sufficient to permit the designa- 
tion of depositories in the principal com- 
mercial and educational centres of the 
country and in the principal countries of 
the world as well as in each state capital. 

The Committee further recommends that 
the draft provide for the use of bindings 
and paper approved by the testing bureau 
of the Federal government; that the name 
of the state be required on the title page 
and on the covers of all volumes lettered 
on the binding; that the dates used on 
the binding be those of the period covered 
by the report, and not those of publica- 
tion. Where several documents are bound 
together the contents should be indicated 
on the back and individual documents sep- 
arated by colored sheets. 

If the Association approves the sugges- 
tions made and would like to have them 
embodied in concrete legal form, together 
with any others that may occur to it, the 
Committee will charge itself with the prep- 
aration of such a draft in the legal forms 
used by the state of Illinois. 

MR ANDREWS continued: I make 
that stipulation because the recommenda- 
tion is due to the generosity of a personal 
friend of my own, a lawyer of standing at 
the Chicago bar, who has been a trustee 
of the Public library of Chicago and who 
is very much interested in the develop- 
ment of library work; and he has very 
kindly offered to put these suggestions and 
any others that you may wish to add to 
them into proper legal form for our state. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This report does 
not seem to be at all out of harmony with 
what we have been listening to and con- 
sidering. Now, I am sure there are ques- 
tions that you would like to ask Super- 
intendent Post. 

[Several questions and answers on ad- 
ministrative detail are omitted.] 

MR BRIGHAM (la.): Would an ex- 
pression of our desire that the good work 
established by Mr Post be continued, be 
of any service, have any influence with 
Mr Post's successor? I should regret to 
see a lapse in any one line of Mr Post's 
good work. 



MR BOWERMAN: I am sure we are 
all very sorry to hear Mr Post's valedic- 
tory, and the sentiment expressed by Mr 
Brigham is felt by us all. We have been 
used for the last three years of his admin- 
istration to a high degree of efficiency 
and intelligence in the handling of docu- 
ments, and are not supposed to know that 
this efficiency will not be continued. I 
have some resolutions which I would like 
to offer on the subject. (See p. 278.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I move the adop- 
tion of these resolutions. 

MR BRIGHAM (la.): I take pleasure 
in seconding the resolutions. 

The resolutions were passed unanimous- 

ly. 

MR POST: I want to thank you again 
for your kind expression of appreciation. 

MR RANCK: It is understood, I think, 
Mr Chairman, that similar resolutions are 
to go before the Executive board of the 
American Library Association. 

TH£ CHAIRMAN: We will now ask 
Mr Lydenberg, of the reference depart- 
ment of the New York public library, if 
he will continue the discussion. 

MR LYDENBERG: My sole excuse 
for appearing before you must be the fact 
that Miss Hasse is unable to be present. 
She asked me to express her regret at 
her inability to take part in the discussion, 
which request I said I would readily ac- 
cede to, for I knew that anything that I 
should say in expressing that feeling of 
hers would find a ready response in your 
hearts. 

I can speak only as an outside observer 
of the increased use of public documents 
in the field of research; but I can say that 
the veriest tyro of an observer can see that 
an increase in the use of public documents 
has most certainly taken place, and that 
this increase would seem to be due partly 
to the increase in teachers of the newer 
schools of economics and history who base 
their instruction on source material. Oth- 
er reasons for this enlarged use are the 
increase in index material and in sys- 
tematic instruction given in this work in 
the library schools. 

I should like to say one thing to express 
my appreciation — and I am sure the ap- 
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preciation of one library — of the report of 
the Committee on distribution of public 
documents. We have been trying to build 
up in New York city a reference collec- 
tion that will serve the needs of the stu- 
dents and investigators of that particular 
section of the country, and in order to 
meet these needs we have found it neces- 
sary to pay particular attention to our 
public document collection. 

In our efforts to secure this material, we 
are constantly met by the answer that we 
are a public library; that the state libra- 
ries are confined in their distribution of 
documents to exchanges with other state 
libraries; that there is no provision by 
which we may secure these documents in 
exchange or by purchase; that they are in- 
tended for home consumption, and that 
if the state library intended or made the 
effort to supply the demands of all the 
public libraries in this country there would 
be nothing left for home consumption. 

I was glad to hear that the report rec- 
ommended that provision be made in this 
model distribution law for placing the 
documents of each state in various com- 
mercial and intellectual centers of the 
country. We ourselves feel that we are 
not asking a favor when we ask for this 
material; but that it is decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of the state and of the city to have 
the results of its governmental activities 
on file in a place where they may be con- 
sulted by many students. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I cannot under- 
stand how a state library could send an 
answer like that, because the Association 
of State Libraries includes in its member- 
ship state libraries, state law and histori- 
cal libraries, and other libraries doing the 
work of state libraries. Certainly the New 
York public library comes within that list, 
and Miss Hasse has been one of the valued 
members of our Association. 

MR LYDENBERG: I am glad you 
brought up that point. I feel that I made 
a statement that, though it was accurate in 
general, did not apply to a state library. 
The particular cases I have in point, were 
those in which the state documents were 
not issued in collected form, and we have 
been trying to get the documents of the 



separate departments. I can show you 
several instances to illustrate my point. 

Adjourned. 

ADJOURNED SESSION 

(Friday, July 2, 1909, 8:15 p. m.) 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Brigham. 

MR HENRY E. LEGLER, of Wiscon- 
sin, read his paper, on 

LIBRARY BULLETINS 

1 State bulletins. In a series of admira- 
ble papers read before the Massachusetts 
library club at Plymouth, ten years ago, 
the subject of library bulletins was fully 
discussed. There were issued at that time 
but 31 periodicals of this nature. In 
the intervening decade the number has 
been multiplied by almost three, and a 
new and interesting species of bulletin has 
made its appearance, — that published under 
state auspices. The first of these ap- 
peared in 1900, and there are now 11 
issued quarterly, two bi-monthly, one 
monthly, and one at irregular intervals, 
representing the state library, library com- 
mission or other state agency of the fol- 
lowing commonwealths: 

California — News notes of California li- 
braries, issued quarterly by the State li- 
brary, vol. 1, no. 1, May, 1906. 

Indiana — Library occurrent, issued quar- 
terly by the Public library commission, 
vol. 1, no. 1, May, 1905. 

Iowa — Library quarterly, issued by the 
Library commission, vol. 2, no. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1902. (Vol. 1 was issued as Library 
commission bulletin for Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and was edited by the Secre- 
tary of the Iowa commission as the con- 
tribution of the latter to the co-operative 
work of the three commissions mentioned.) 

Minnesota — Library notes and news, is- 
sued quarterly by the Public library com- 
mission; vol. 1, no. 1, December, 1904. 

Nebraska — Library bulletin, issued irreg- 
ularly by the Public library commission; 
no. 1, February, 1906. 

New Hampshire — Bulletin of the library 
commission, issued quarterly; vol. 1, no. 
1, March, 1900. 
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New York — New York libraries, issued 
quarterly by the Education department; 
vol. 1, no. 1, October, 1907. 

Ohio — Monthly bulletin, issued by the 
State library; vol. 1, no. 1, April, 1905. 

Pennsylvania — Library notes, issued 
quarterly by the Free library commission; 
vol 1, no. 1, April, 1908. 

Rhode Island — Library bulletin, issued 
quarterly by the Department of education, 
with the co-operation of the Library as- 
sociation; vol. 1, no. 1, January, 1908. 

Vermont — Bulletin, issued quarterly by 
the Library commission; vol. 1, no. 1, 
March, 1905. 

Virginia — Bulletin of the Virginia state 
library, issued quarterly; vol. 1, no. 1, 
January, 1908. 

Washington — Bulletin, issued quarterly 
by the Library association, and edited by 
the State librarian; vol. 1, no. 1, April, 
1905. 

Wisconsin — Library bulletin, issued bi- 
monthly by the Free library commission; 
vol. 1, no. 1, January, 1905. 

Unlike the bulletin published by the li- 
brary of municipal foundation, which is 
intended largely for library patrons of the 
community, the library bulletin which 
emanates from a state department is pri- 
marily designed for librarians, and those 
who are officially and intimately concerned 
in their professional work — trustees of lo- 
cal libraries, state officers and men and 
women of affairs, whose interest or whose 
influence seems important in the promo- 
tion of library extension. For the one 
constituency, the columns of the state bul- 
letin provide short, crisp articles of ad- 
vice and technical guidance; for the other, 
news miscellany and popularly-written 
accounts of significant achievements in li- 
brary circles suggestive, as a spur, for sim- 
ilar undertakings elsewhere. 

Thus the bulletin becomes a clearing 
house of information and ideas, scattering 
broadcast within the radius of its influ- 
ence the elements of progress and of ac- 
tivity. It becomes the instrument where- 
by the many thousands of librarians and 
board members in the smaller cities and 
villages are kept in touch with the rapid 
expansion of modern library progress, and 



made to feel that instead of being detached 
and isolated, they are an essential part of 
a new world movement; they note what 
others do, and seek to emulate and sur- 
pass. The incentive thus given is of tre- 
mendous import; nor must be underrated 
the immense importance which attaches 
to the diffusion of authoritative informa- 
tion and sane counsel where experience 
has shown its need. 

Library methods have changed and im- 
proved so fast, extension has radiated in 
so many new directions, the newer incur- 
sions of the book campaign have contem- 
plated so many innovations in social move- 
ments, that it is not wholly discreditable 
to the average citizen that he does not 
fully comprehend or realize their import 
and possibilities. Nor is he indisposed to 
profit by knowledge thus derived. Ab- 
sorption through print of hitherto un- 
known facts that betray his former ignor- 
ance awakens no resentment, while the 
same information and similar counsel giv- 
en personally is often calculated to arouse 
hostility in place of sympathetic willing- 
ness to serve. This has been the common 
experience of every library commission or 
other state agency charged with the duties 
appertaining to library extension. 

The files of the 15 bulletins issued 
under state auspices bear evidence of the 
great multiplication of interests which af- 
fect even the smallest libraries of today. 
Something of the variety of topics that 
appear in their columns, in addition to 
useful select bibliographies on timely sub- 
jects, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing brief list selected at random as typical 
of their tables of contents: 
California news notes: 

County free library extension — the Sac- 
ramento plan. Oct. '08. 

Books for the blind. Oct. '06. 
Indiana library occurrent: 

Outline for a study of municipal gov- 
ernment. Mar. '09. 

Detective stories. Dec. '07. 
Iowa library quarterly: 

Books on boy problem. Jan. '09. 

The loan desk the point of contract. 
Apr. '08. 
Minnesota library notes and news: 

What is the library to the business 
man? Nov. '07. 

Training of the trustee. Dec. '06. 
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Bulletin of New Hampshire libraries: 

A word on picture books, good and bad. 
Jan. '06. 

A thousand of the best novels. Mar. 'OS. 
New York libraries: 

Pay duplicate collections. Apr. '08. 

The first $100 for reference books. Oct. 
'07. 
Ohio monthly bulletin: 

Certificates for librarians. Feb. '07. 

Seals of the Northwest territory. July, 
'06. 
Pennsylvania library notes: 

How we keep up the summer circula- 
tion. Oct. '08. 
Rhode Island library bulletin: 

The library's work in the assimilation of 
the immigrant. Apr. '09. 
Bulletin of the Vermont library commis- 
sion: 

Picture collections. Sept. '07. 

The Browne charging system. June, '06. 
Washington library association bulletin: 

Traveling libraries: their significance in 
our civilization. Apr. '07. 
Wisconsin library bulletin: 

Problems of discipline. July, '08. 

Magazines for the small library. Jan. 
'08. 

In the presentation of these and kindred 
subjects, and in accompanying editorial 
comment, as well as in the news accounts 
dealing with local and state library inter- 
ests, the bulletins give evidence of the care 
and thoroughness which go into the editing 
of them. They will serve the future histor- 
ian as invaluable material, and the indexed 
files have become permanent reference 
books of library economy as well. Nor do 
they in any particular traverse the field oc- 
cupied by the professional library periodi- 
cals. They rather supplement these, em- 
phasizing the local interests in each part- 
icular field. 

Moreover, the constituencies reached 
number many times those which the pro- 
fessional periodicals can hope to secure. 
It is unfortunately true that the subscrip- 
tion lists of the latter are relatively mea- 
ger, and confined largely to those profes- 
sionally engaged in the work. The state 
bulletins go to thousands of library trus- 
tees and unofficial friends of libraries. In 
the 14 states wherein these IS bulletins are 
issued, fully 25,000 persons receive the 
local bulletin regularly and directly, and 
many others are supplied occasionally. 
The total annual issue is 102,000; the total 
cost for printing, approximately, $3,000; 



yearly cost for postage, $750. The latter 
sum will doubtless be reduced to less than 
$50 per annum by the terms of the new 
postal ruling admitting such publications 
to second-class mailing privileges. 

2 City bulletins. Of bulletins issued 
by city libraries, there are a few more than 
70 in this country, and something less 
than a dozen in England. For want of 
data, none of the English publications are 
considered in the summaries which follow. 
It is interesting to note that more than 
half of these bulletins have begun publica- 
tion in the last five years. Considering the 
numerical growth of public libraries in the 
same period, the increase in the number of 
bulletins is not noteworthy. 

Roughly classified, the bulletins show 
the following characteristics, all of them 
making the list of books acquired the 
chief feature: 

a Bulletins limited to lists of books 
received during a given period. 

b Bulletins which give the class num- 
bers. The Salem bulletin serves many 
of the small libraries as a guide for the 
Dewey three-figure classification, the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie library bulletin for closer 
classification. 

c Bulletins supplied with liberal an- 
notations for books listed. Of this class, 
the Springfield bulletin is a model, its 
notes on currently-issued books being 
crisp, informing and interesting. 

d Bulletins containing select bibliog- 
raphies and topical lists of references. 
Those in the Salem bulletin, in the earlier 
files of the Providence and Boston bulle- 
tins, and in a number of other bulletins 
currently issued are of permanent value. 
An index to lists is printed regularly in 
the "Bulletin of bibliography." The bib- 
liographies printed in the Bulletin of the 
New York public library are models of 
scholarship and of comprehensiveness. 

e Bulletins containing miscellany con- 
cerning the local library. Of these the 
bulletins of the Grand Rapids, St Joseph, 
and Haverhill libraries are good types. 

f Bulletins reprinting rare local his- 
torical material, or printing occasional ex- 
tracts from valuable manuscript sources 
in the library. The Boston, New York 
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and Pittsburgh bulletins have become val- 
uable to students of history through the 
use of such material. 

On the whole it is evident that the chief 
value which librarians attach to the bulle- 
tins issued under their auspices is in their 
power to advertise the library. Doubtless, 
this is the chief end which the bulletins 
serve. The business men of the United 
States expend annually on advertising a 
sum conservatively estimated at $150,000,- 
000. A commercial concern transacting a 
gross business of $5,000,000 a year would 
regard an expenditure of $25,000 a year for 
advertising purposes as a mere trifle. The 
70 libraries that collectively put into 
this form of advertising $25,000 a year, 
no doubt spend in the same period consid- 
erably more than $5,000,000. If, therefore, 
no other aim were sought except that of 
advertising the libraries concerned, the 
cost of publication would be justified. 
Those who have carefully studied the psy- 
chology of advertising lay particular em- 
phasis upon repetition, association, and 
ingenuity as factors leading to success. 
Repetition and association the bulletins 
certainly comprehend. Ingenuity is not 
so conspicuously apparent, nor, indeed, 
will the character of the institution rep- 
resented permit of that novelty designed to 
attract attention which is open to commer- 
cial ventures. The Spotless town and 
breakfast food variety of advertising can 
well be left to those engaged in barter and 
sale. The librarian can well lay stress, 
however, upon taste in typography, and 
attractive presentation of resources by 
means of appropriate illustrations and 
graphic charts accompanying well-written 
text. 

Instead of a bulletin of accessions at 
regular intervals,- some librarians print or 
mimeograph brief title lists on special sub- 
jects of current interest. Particularly ac- 
tive in this respect are the libraries at 
Newark, Buffalo, Seattle, and Springfield. 
The latter, however, also issues an attract- 
ive and well-edited bulletin. In many 
places lists such as these are frequently 
printed in the columns of the local news- 
papers, and serve inexpensively and effect- 



ively the dual purpose of advertisement 
and of general information. 

A questionnaire to elicit the essential 
facts as to cost, extent of distribution, 
and special purposes influencing publica- 
tion, brought responses from 68 municipal 
libraries. A summary of these will serve 
to show something of the purposes sought 
through this source, and the estimate 
placed upon the medium as a valuable ve- 
hicle in furthering such purposes. From 
the answers received, it appears that 26 
of the bulletins appear monthly, and an 
equivalent number quarterly; 8 being pub- 
lished at bi-monthly intervals; 3 report 
publication semi-annually, and 3 annually. 
As the annual and semi-annual bulletins 
are merely compilations of accessions cov- 
ering the periods indicated, they need not 
be considered in connection with the bul- 
letins published at more frequent intervals, 
and purposing to cover a somewhat differ- 
ent field. 

The number of copies printed by these 
several bulletins varies from 250 to 24,700. 
As but 6 of them print more than 2,500 
copies of any one issue, these latter may 
be considered in a group by themselves, 
and the remaining 58 bulletins, the extent 
of whose editions is reported, may be re- 
garded as falling naturally into a different 
group. These latter may be classified into 
smaller groups as follows: 
Issuing from 250 to 500 copies, each... 14 
Issuing from 600 to 1,000 copies, each.. 25 
Issuing from 1,000 to 2,500 copies, each. .18 

It will be seen, therefore, that nearly 
two-thirds of all the bulletins comprise 
editions of 1,000, or less, for each issue. 
The question naturally arises, in view of 
this limited number for monthly or quar- 
terly distribution, how many patrons of 
the library are reached through this me- 
dium of communication. It is frankly ad- 
mitted by many of the correspondents who 
have responded definitely in answer to this 
question, that a very small fraction of the 
users of the library either take copies 
with them or make any regular use thereof. 
Perhaps the candid comment, or explana- 
tion, of one librarian will serve to illus- 
trate what many, no doubt, have in mind 
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in connection with this feature of the bul- 
letin: 

"Quite frankly, we publish our bulletin 
with a larger public in mind than that 
which actually draws our books. We are 
constantly told that the bulletin is of value 
to smaller libraries in aiding them in the 
choice of books. Since the establishment 
of the 'A. L. A. Booklist', this is less 
of an argument but it still holds for our 
books in applied science. We have rather 
an unusual number of these, and are able 
to print annotations, so that other libra- 
ries get the benefit of our experience. The 
prestige of printing a bulletin is to my 
mind a valuable asset to any library; the 
fact of issuing a regular publication gives 
a dignity to the library that is well worth 
paying for." 

Referring again to the first group, 3 li- 
braries issue 3,000 copies each of every is- 
sue; one 6,000; one 12,000, and one 24,700. 

Any estimate as to average cost of pub- 
lication, either as to printing, incidental 
expenses, or editorial service involved in 
the preparation of copy, would be mis- 
leading, and of no practical worth; this 
for the reason that there is such a wide 
disparity as to all these items entering 
into cost, the conditions governing the 
contract for printing, and the special facili- 
ties that are at the disposal of some of the 
libraries, whereby the cost is materially 
reduced from the ordinary commercial 
rate. In at least two cases an arrangement 
exists whereby persons or firms not offi- 
cially connected with the library stand as 
sponsors for the bulletin, for the privilege 
of securing advertising that shall defray 
the expense involved. Reports for 66 bul- 
letins show a total of $17,950 expended for 
printing, the amounts varying in the indi- 
vidual cases from $11 to $3,500 annually. 

Postage and other expenses growing out 
of distribution give an additional total cost 
of about $1,500, in amounts varying from 
$1.00 per annum to $250. It is evident 
from the fact that many libraries report 
the sum first mentioned as the expense so 
involved, that the mails are in many cases 
not utilized for distribution. 

But 27 of the libraries issuing bulletins 
give any data as to estimated cost involved 
in preparation of copy, or of other edito- 
rial service, and again there is the very 
marked disparity as between $1.00 per an- 



num and $2,500. A considerable propor- 
tion of these reports show an estimated 
expense for this purpose of from $1.00 to 
$4.00. Many librarians say that there is 
no expense connected with this work, their 
evident meaning being that there is no ex- 
pense additional to the salaries of the reg- 
ular staff. Inasmuch as many of them re- 
port that the work is done by the libra- 
rian, it is not to be assumed that they 
place such a light value upon their own 
services as to report an entire absence of 
cost in the doing of this work. 

Accepting the figures, therefore, as they 
appear in the schedules of cost submitted 
by the librarians who have kindly fur- 
nished the information sought, it would ap- 
pear that there is expended annually in 
the publication of the sixty-odd bulletins, 
approximately the following sums: 

For printing $18,000 

For postage, envelopes, and inciden- 
tals 1,500 

For editorial service and proof-read- 
ing 5,000 

This gives a total of about $25,000 per 
annum. Doubtless, $15,000 would more 
nearly represent the value of the time ex- 
pended in the preparation of the material 
for the various bulletins, and in the read- 
ing of the proof after such material has 
been put into type. 

In seeking to determine what use, if any, 
is made of the bulletin beyond calling at- 
tention to accession of books, the follow- 
ing questions were asked: 

"Is it used for clipping and pasting on 
cards?" 

"Is it intended for exchange purposes?" 

"Does it supplement or render unneces- 
sary work that would be required were 
the bulletin not published?" 

"If special topic lists of selected bibliog- 
raphies are included, are these reprinted 
as separates?" 

The use indicated in answer to the first, 
third and fourth questions herein enumer- 
ated, is almost negligible, but there is a 
general affirmative answer to the question 
as to whether the bulletin is intended for 
exchange purposes. 

The most interesting responses brought 
out by the questionnaire, are on a question 
closely allied to those above enumerated: 
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"What essentials ought to be embodied 
in a bulletin of this nature to furnish in- 
formation to the patrons of the library, in 
addition to the titles of new books added 
from time to time?" Some of the answers 
follow: 

1 We are rather proud of the material 
and typographical appearance of our ac- 
count of ourselves to our constituency. A 
free copy goes to every resident family, 
and a few complimentary copies are sent 
outside. We include a general statement 
of what is worth noting as to the library. 

2 The distribution of our bulletin is 
by police to every house and apartment 
in town. It is mailed to all teachers, and 
to about 233 libraries. The chief use of 
the bulletin published by this library is 
in calling attention to the new books, and, 
by brief descriptive notes, explaining a 
little their nature. The notes in the front 
of the bulletin as to library hours, deposit 
stations, and various other matters, are 
very useful in making the library known 
throughout the town. I am intending in 
the future to shorten the notes (for econ- 
omy) and to print more lists on special 
topics, such, for instance, as the one which 
is in preparation on "Business and 
trades." 

In publishing in the bulletin "Resources 
of the library , "Summary of the classifi- 
cation", and various other matter, we have 
tried to bring the various activities of the 
library to the attention of the public, and 
to persuade them to use it, in short to 
advertise ourselves constantly in a manner 
fitting the dignity of the library in the 
community. 

Much work done in annotating the bul- 
letin serves also in classifying and in 
cataloging the books, and should therefore 
not be wholly charged to the expense of 
the bulletin. 

3 I think a literary side of the sort 
so admirably exemplified by the bulletin 
of the Springfield (Mass.) library is a 
valuable aid to the users of the library, 
but it is expensive. We feel that annota- 
tions are of the greatest value and use 
them more and more. 

4- The essential features, in addition to 
the titles of good books, are special topic 
lists, brief notes explanatory of contents 
rather than critical, information in stand- 
ing matter as to names of trustees, hours 
of service, location of central library, 
branches and stations. Bulletins of the 
larger libraries are often aids to the small- 
er libraries in choice of books and in the 
matter of special topic lists. By compari- 
son of lists in other bulletins, valuable in- 
formation may be gained, and often dupli- 
cation of work may be saved. 

5 We are about to discontinue our bul- 
letin, and put our money into frequent 



letters made on the mimeograph and 
printed. Special small lists of books are 
most needed here. Bulletins have biblio- 
graphical value, and I believe are of more 
value to the librarians than to the public. 

6 A large number of our bulletins are 
delivered by our messenger boys here in 
the city, especially in the downtown dis- 
tricts. About 6,000 are delivered in this 
way. Copies are sent to all the schools, 
and, to a good many of the schools, a 
copy for each teacher, whenever it is de- 
sired. We believe that the bulletin is of 
enormous assistance to the users of the 
library in enabling them to have a list 
of titles in their homes, and to have shprt 
reading lists of the important magazine 
articles. We believe furthermore that it 
is a good medium for introducing the li- 
brary to people who come to the city, or 
to people who are not familiar with its 
workings. It is also used as a constant 
reference help by the various people in 
the library. 

We believe that it is highly essential to 
keep before the public the fact that the 
library is doing a good many things be- 
sides circulating books. The bulletin, I 
believe, ought to be used as the library's 
newspaper. We are thinking of running 
sometime in the near future a series of 
articles in the bulletin describing the in- 
ternal workings of the library so that peo- 
ple will have a better understanding of 
its limitations. 

7 I believe that the daily paper of the 
town is the place for all library news, in- 
cluding new book lists. A bulletin never 
can do the same amount of good, because 
it does not reach the people who need it. 
I am opposed to a monthly bulletin, ex- 
cept in the case of a large city like Chi- 
cago. We hope to change ours to a 
quarterly next year. 

8 Bulletins are prepared and printed 
by this library simply to meet an insistent 
demand by trustees for a printed catalog. 

9 We have come to the conclusion that 
while the printing of bulletins is very nice, 
it is more economical to publish lists of 
a selected number of books. There are 
really few people who care to know that 
the library has added so many books in 
all classes during the month; whereas, 
they do want to know about the books in 
which they are especially interested. The 
ideal bulletin is the annotated one, and 
it should contain news notes about the 
library. 

10 We have concluded that the bulletin 
is hardly worth the expense. Although 
we have 16,000 or more borrowers, we 
had call for not more than about 8,000 
copies, our entire library being open shelf, 
and our new non-fiction books being placed 
on shelves where the patrons can easily 
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examine all the additions. There is prob- 
ably little real use for a bulletin. 

11 A bulletin should be as well printed 
and on as good paper as the library can 
afford. It is essentially for information, 
and should be suggestive, but not critical. 
Like everything else in library work, it 
must respond to the needs and tastes of 
the community. Some communities may 
care for book reviews, my people would 
not read them. Our bulletin has a large 
local use by the people who keep up with 
the library additions, and a secondary 
use equally important in advertising the 
library in branches and machine shops. 

12 The monthly bulletin has been dis- 
continued. In its place we now publish 
fortnightly classified lists in two of the 
daily papers. We also print from time to 
time lists of books in the library on spe- 
cial subjects. We have also been printing 
recently some bookmarks which are 
placed in books as issued in the circulat- 
ing department. 

We believe that these three things, the 
newspaper lists, the special lists, and the 
bookmarks, accomplish more than the bul- 
letins formerly published and they certain- 
ly cost less. 
_ 13 Patrons applying for the bulletin de- 
sire the same almost wholly for ascertain- 
ing the new books added, and care little 
for the elaborate explanations of the at- 
tractions or workings of the institution. 

14 Some essentials of a bulletin are 
good paper, legible type, and book num- 
bers. A clear and uniform arrangement 
making all uses easy and speedy for ref- 
erence. An author index, annually; and 
in some instances this might take the 
place of miscellaneous matter and long 
book notices. 

For the history of the library bulletin, 
recent as its development has been, one 
must go back more than SO years to note 
its beginnings. The first bulletin was pub- 
lished by the Boston public library in 
October, 1867, appearing with more or less 
regularity successively as a bi-monthly, a 
quarterly, a winter and autumn publica- 
tion, a quarterly again, until 1896. In that 
year the monthly bulletin superseded the 
quarterly issue, which had been revived in 
1890 as a new series differing radically 
from the earlier series. As noted in the 
preface to the first issue of the present 
quarterly bulletin series: 

"It abandoned the dictionary form of 
presenting titles of new books which had 
been followed in later issues of the first 
series, and adopted instead a simpler 
method of classification, with author and 



subject indexes. These quarterly bul- 
letins were also enriched with valuable 
special lists, facsimiles _ of some choice 
possessions of the Library — broadsides, 
manuscripts, maps, etc. They are still 
sought by students, and many of them 
have gone out of print and are rare." 

In January of 189S, Mr Foster gave a 
new impulse to the printing of the Month- 
ly bulletin of the Providence public library, 
with its model reference lists. Among the 
interesting outgrowths of the bulletin idea 
may be mentioned "Book chat," edited by 
Mr John Cotton Dana while librarian at 
Denver, and the excellent series of library 
numbers comprised in the Pratt Institute 
monthly of 1899 and 1900, edited by Miss 
Mary Wright Plummer. 

The following is a list, doubtless incom- 
plete, of libraries that issue bulletins with- 
in the meaning of the term as used here: 

Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md. (Enoch 
Pratt); Berkshire, Mass. (Athenaeum); 
Boston, Mass.; Branford, Conn. (Black- 
stone memorial); Brockton, Mass.; Brook- 
line, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Public and 
Pratt Institute); Burlington, Vt. (Fletch- 
er); Cambridge, Mass.; Carthage, Mo.; 
Cincinnati, O. (Public, and Mercantile) ; 
Decatur, 111.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Evanston, 111.; Fairhaven, Mass. 
(Millicent); Fitchburg, Mass.; Galesburg, 
111.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hackensack, 
N. J. (Johnson) ; Hackley, Mich.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Haverhill, Mass.; Dover, N. H.; 
Helena, Mont.; Holyoke, Mass.; Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Joliet, 111.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Laconia, N. H.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Maiden, Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Nashua, N. H.; New- 
ark, N. J.; New Bedford, Mass.; New 
Haven, Conn.; New York city (Public, 
two series, monthly and Mercantile) ; 
Norwich, Conn. (Otis and Peck) ; Omaha, 
Neb.; Pasadena, Cal.; Paterson, N. J. (Dan- 
forth memorial); Peoria, 111.; Philadelphia 
(Mercantile); Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, 
Ore. (Library association of Portland); 
Providence, R. I.; Quincy, 111.; Rockford, 
IJ1.; Rockville, Conn.; Salem, Mass.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Somerville, Mass.; Spring- 
field, Mass. (City library association); 
St. Louis, Mo.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Syracuse, 
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N. Y.; Taunton, Mass.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Waltham, Mass.; Washington, D. G; 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. (Osterhout); Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Worcester, Mass. 

Summarized by states, the totals are 
as follows: Massachusetts, 17; New York, 
Illinois, Connecticut, each 6; Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, each 4; New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, each 3; Rhode Is- 
land, Nebraska, Ohio, California, each 2; 
Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia, 
Montana, Colorado, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Texas, District of Columbia, each 
1. 

Miss Maude Thayer, of Illinois, then 
presented for the Chairman, MR D. C. 
BROWN, of Indiana, the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

DISTRIBUTION OF STATE 

DOCUMENTS 

Since the report of 1908 was made, your 
Committee has tried to arouse some intel- 
ligent interest and activity in certain states 
which have not been doing much in the 
distribution of documents. The states of 
Alabama, Delaware, Louisiana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Tennessee, 
were the most delinquent. 

The officials of all these states have been 
written to by the chairman of your Commit ■ 
tee, and urged to take positive measures in 
this matter. 

Nevada makes no reply. Delaware 
sends its Assembly journals, but nothing 
else, and does not reply to the request. 
Tennessee is now sending journals and 
documents (since 1903). Louisiana is now 
sending its reports. Alabama hopes to 
have a law giving the Secretary of state 
power and money to distribute all docu- 
ments. At present, the fund is small and 
only a little can be done. Requests will be 
honored, however, but the carriage must 
be paid by the recipient. Oregon replies 
through its State librarian that a law has 
been passed covering the matter, and ex- 
changes will now be made. Missouri will 
exchange now through the State library. 
North Carolina is now sending (at least to 
Indiana) its reports. 



The remainder of the session was de- 
voted to the consideration of various mat- 
ters of business. 

It was voted that the Committee on a 
uniform (i. e., a model) law for distribu- 
tion of state documents be continued-, and 
requested to draft a bill, as recommended 
in its report, and report thereon at the 
next annual meeting. 

The Auditing committee reported that 
the accounts of the Treasurer had been ex- 
amined, and that proper vouchers and a 
balance of $37.60 had been found. It was 
voted that the report be accepted. 

It was voted that the recommendations 
made by Prof. Stimson in his paper, in 
relation to the publication of state session 
laws and statutes, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on uniformity in preparation of ses- 
sion laws. 

The Nominating committee then re- 
ported as follows: 

Your Committee, appointed to nominate 
officers for 1909-1910, respectfully recom- 
mends the election of the following per- 
sons to serve as officers of this organiza- 
tion: 

President — John E. King, of Minnesota. 

First Vice-President — Dr Thomas M. 
Owen, of Alabama. 

Second Vice-President — J. M. Hitt, of 
Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Asa G Tilton, of 
Wisconsin. 

Executive committee — Mr King (ex-of 
ficio), Mr Tilton, and Mr Brigham, of 
Rhode Island. 

It was voted that the report be accepted. 
It was then moved that Miss Thayer, of 
Illinois, cast the ballot of the meeting for 
the officers nominated; and the ballot was 
cast. 

THE PRESIDENT read the amend- 
ment to Section 1 of the By-laws, offered 
at the last annual meeting and asked what 
action the meeting wished to take there- 
on. After discussion it was voted that the 
amendment be laid on the table. 

It was voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed to continue to print 300 copies of 
the Proceedings. 

Adjourned. 



